Twentieth  Annual  Convention 

February  2-3-4-5-6,  1931 

Build  Sound  Management 
From  1930  Experience 


Important  Information 

Kegistration:  Begins  Monday,  2:00  P.  M.  Corridor — ^irand  liallroom — Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


')pening  Session — Monday  8:00  P.  M.  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  .\n  Important  iiart  of  the  Convention. 
President’s  Address,  Keynote  Speech  and  An 
Analysis  of  Economic  Trends. 

resident's  Breakfast — Tuesday  8:00  A.  M.  Will 
Bring  Members  Up  to  Date  on  Association 
Activities. 

eneral  Session — Grand  Ballroom.  Vital  Subjects 
Ably  Presented. 

he  Smoker — Tuesday  evening,  8:00  P.  M.  An  Open 
Forum. 

ailroad  Certificates — Validation — Center  table  Foyer 
of  Grand  Ballroom.  Substantial  Reductions — 
Round  Trip  Fares — One  and  One  Half  the  Re¬ 
gular  One  Way  Rate.  Return  Dates  On  Validat¬ 
ed  Tickets,  February  4  to  10. 


Banquet  TicketsSccure  Promptly.  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  6:45  P.  M.  Six  Dollars  Per  Plate.  An  In¬ 
spiring  Program. 

Luncheon  and  Fashion  Trend  Presentation — Friday 
noon,  12:15  P.  M.  Grand  Ballroom.  Five  Dollars 
Per  Plate.  Make  Reservations  Now. 

Fashion  Trend  Presentation — Forecast  of  Spring  and 
Summer  Fashions — ^Authentic  Style  Information 
Prepared  by  Committee  of  Outstanding  Fashion 
Experts. 

Group  Sessions — Time,  Place,  Sjieakers,  designated 
in  Program.  Informative  and  Stimulating. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Let  There  Be  No  Special  Session  of  Congress 

On  March  4th  next  the  Seventy-First  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  have  completed  its  work. 
Under  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  Seventy- 
Second  Session  of  Congress  would  not  convene  until 
December,  1931. 

Just  at  present  there  appears  in  the  daily  press 
requests  that  the  new  Congress  be  called  into  special 
session  following  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress.  In  fact,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  such  a  special  session  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  There  are  also  those  who  are  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  to  such  a  special  session  and  who  feel 
keenly  that  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  a 
speedy  recovery  of  normal  economic  conditions. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter, 
and  we  believe  that  a  special  session  of  Congress  held 
during  the  interim  from  March  4th  to  December  Ist, 
would  create  a  condition  of  uncertainty  in  business 
channels  which  would  be  felt  generally  by  all  lines  of 
business,  as  well  as  by  the  wage  earners  of  our 
Nation. 

William  Butterworth,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  recently  said, 

“An  external  influence  from  which  Amer¬ 
ican  business  enterprises  should  be  free  dur¬ 
ing  1931  is  legislation  which  imposes  new 
burdens  or  which  proposes  prosperity 
through  legislative  edict.  Regulatory  legis¬ 
lation,  however  skillfully  drawn,  always,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  found  unsuited  to 
the  complex  situations  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  and  consequently  brings  a  period  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  ***** 

As  for  legislation  designated  to  put  into 
effect  schemes  for  increasing  prosperity,  it 
would  merely  again  demonstrate  the  uni¬ 
form  futility  of  such  efforts  and  the  general 
detriments  they  bring  in  their  wake.  If  any 
one  is  interested  in  tracing  the  history  of 
such  experiments  in  all  of  their  forms  he 
will  And  abundant  evidence  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 


We  believe  the  views  expressed  by  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
convey  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
business  men  toward  legislation  as  a  panacea  for 
the  solution  of  economic  problems.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  legislators  can  be  made  to  see  this  point  of 
view  of  American  business. 

What  business  needs  to-day  is  a  cessation  of  legis¬ 
lative  interference.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  come 
to  pass  on  March  4th  and  that  business  men  can  turn 
to  the  solution  of  their  problems  without  being 
haunted  constantly  by  the  fear  of  the  enactment  of 
measures  which  will  retard  rather  than  promote 
our  Nation’s  properity. 

Senate  Hears  Opponents  of  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  Bill 

On  Thursday,  January  8th  last,  the  Committee  on 
Patents  of  the  United  States  Senate  held  a  public 
hearing  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  op¬ 
posing  the  enactment  of  the  Vestal  Design  Copy¬ 
right  Bill. 

Your  Association  was  well  represented  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  members,  and  the  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  measure  which  we  have  so  many  times 
set  forth  in  these  editorial  pages  was  presented  before 
the  Committee. 

Our  efforts  were  supplemented  by  the  vigorous 
protests  against  the  Bill  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
President  of  one  of  the  outstanding  wool  companies; 
a  spokesman  for  a  leading  shoe  manufacturer;  a  well- 
known  shoe  designer,  and  a  manufacturer  of  bottles 
and  glassware. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  but  that  the  weight 
of  the  arguments  and  the  sincerity  in  presentation  of 
facts  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Up  until  the  time  of  writing  these  editorial  com¬ 
ments  the  Committee  has  not  reported  the  Bill  out. 
Newspaper  reports,  however,  emanating  from  Wash¬ 
ington  predict  that  if  the  Bill  is  reported  out,  it  will 
be  a  different  bill  from  that  passed  by  the  House. 
Later  newspaper  reports  announce  that  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Patents  is  considering  seriously  limit¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  Bill  so  that  it  will  apply  only 
to  textiles,  and  will  not  include  the  thousands  of 
items  of  merchandise  sold  in  retail  stores  which  are 
adaptable  to  some  element  of  design. 

These  reports  at  least  indicate  that  the  Committee 
after  hearing  the  opponents  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  will  work  a  serious 
hardship  on  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  opposition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a 
lengthy  letter,  signed  by  Alvan  Macauley,  President 
of  that  organization,  addressed  to  Senator  Waterman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents,  a  plea  that 
the  Bill  be  revised  was  based  upon  the  following 
points : — 

1.  The  motor  industry  shall  be  excluded 
from  its  application. 

2.  Lack  of  novelty  shall  be  a  complete  de¬ 
fense  to  any  action  of  infringement. 

3.  Applications  for  copyrights  shall  be  filed 
immediately  upon  showing  the  article 
to  the  public. 

4.  The  making  and  selling  of  repair  parts 
shall  not  T»e  excused  as  a  non-infringe¬ 
ment. 

5.  The  present  design  patent  law  shall  be 
retained  for  trades  not  included  in  the 
revised  Bill. 

There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  a  complete  copy  of  Mr.  Macauley's  letter, 
and  it  is  well  worth  reading  because  it  emphasizes 
how  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Design  Bill  would 
adversely  affect  automobile  manufacturers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  documents  filed 
with  the  Committee  M’as  the  memorandum  opposing 
the  Bill,  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Copyrights 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  opposition  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association  is  based  on  the  following 
arguments : — 

1.  Because  the  remedy  by  copyright  protec¬ 
tion  is  an  extension  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  as  to  the  validity  of 
which  grave  doubts  have  been  raised. 

2.  Because  the  bill  as  drawn  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  in  detail,  and  is  likely  to  create 
more  injustice  and  hardship  than  it 
could  core. 

3.  Because,  for  whatever  evils  may  exist  in 
certain  industries,  intended  to  be  cured 


by  this  Bill,  jhe  more  appropriate  reme¬ 
dy  is  a  redefinition  of  “unfair  compet- 
tition”  to  include  such  acts  and  possibly 
bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Law. 

Th  is  memorandum,  signed  by  Otto  C.  Wiernin, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Copyrights  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  also 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue.  The  complete 
arguments  of  these  eminent  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  interested  in  this  measure. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  by  the  time  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  reaches  our  members  the  Bill  will 
have  been  repo  rted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Patents. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  reported  out 
without  drastic  amendments.  If  the  Bill  is  so  amend¬ 
ed,  it  would  still  have  to  pass  the  Senate  and  would 
have  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  House.  Unless  it  is 
amended  so  as  to  protect  the  retailer  from  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undeserved  annoyance,  harassment,  litiga¬ 
tion  and  expense,  we  shall  continue  to  oppose  it 
vigorously  and  in  so  doing  we  ask  the  active  cooper¬ 
ation  and  support  of  every  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

We  shall  keep  you  informed  as  to  the  progress 
made  in  this  important  measure. 

Merchants  of  Boston  Over  Three  to  One 
Afiainst  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  membership  of  which  is  composed 
cf  leading  retailers  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  referendum  among  its  members  to  ascertain 
their  views  on  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

A  word  of  commendation  is  due  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  that  City  for  the  painstaking  care  taken  to 
see  that  this  Referendum  was  conducted  in  a  fair 
and  unbiased  manner.  The  ballot  mailed  to  members 
was  accompanied  by  a  thorough  exposition  of  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  Bill. 

Here  is  the  result. 

The  merchants  of  the  City  of  Boston  stand  over  3 
to  1  against  the  Kelly  Bill. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  Boston  retailers  for 
voting  against  the  Bill  are: 


It  would  be  against  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  by  raising  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  destroy  competition 
through  legislation  that  is  unfair  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  public. 
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It  would  give  branded  goods  special  pro- 
Icetion  over  unbranded  goods. 

It  would  mean  more  government  interfer¬ 
ence  witb  business  and  increase  tbe  cost  of 
distribution. 

Tlie  position  of  tbe  merchants  of  Boston  has  been 
made  known  to  the  members  of  Congress  and  without 
doulit  will  carry  considerable  weight  when  that  Body 
considers  this  Bill. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  results  of  this 
Referendum  could  have  been  other  than  what  they 
were.  We  dare  say  that  a  similar  referendum  con¬ 
ducted  among  any  group  of  progressive,  farsighted 
merchants  would  have  brought  similar  results. 

Boston  merchants  are  opposed  to  price  fixing. 
Thev  stand  for  PRICE  FREEDOM. 
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•  »  »  »  « 

From  present  indications  there  seems  to  be  little 
likelihood  that  the  present  Kelly  Bill  will  be  en¬ 
acted  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  despite 
the  contentions  of  its  proponents  to  the  contrary. 

The  Bill  is  very  apt  to  come  up  for  consideration 
in  the  House  at  an  early  date  under  a  special  rule 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress  last  June. 

The  Senate  Calendar,  however,  is  crowded  with  so 
many  controversial  measures,  which  have  the  right 
of  way  over  the  Kelly  Bill,  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  action  on  the  Bill  by  that  body  prior  to  March 
4th. 

Retailers,  however,  should  continue  their  oppos¬ 
ition  to  this  measure.  Lose  no  opportunity  to  let 
vour  customers  know  what  this  Bill  means  to  them 
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in  the  event  of  its  enactment. 

If  the  Bill  is  “dealt  a  death  blow’’  in  the  House, 
during  this  Session,  the  advocates  of  price  fixing 
legislation  will  not  dare  to  tr^'  to  obtain  their  ob¬ 
jective  in  the  future. 

Your  efforts  with  members  of  Congress  to  defeat 
this  Bill  must  be  continued  until  victory  is  assured. 

Remember  the  present  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  will 
not  stop  predatory  price  cutting  and  will  not  retard 
chain  store  competition;  but  it  will  impose  arbitrary 
conditions  of  merchandising  upon  the  retailers;  it 
will  result  in  unwarranted  governmental  interference 
with  business;  and  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  American  people. 

«  *  «  *  • 


There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  reprints  of  representative  editorials,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  public  press  of  this  country 
against  the  present  Kelly  BiU. 


They  are  well  worth  reading.  They  contain  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Bill  with  which  every  retailer  should 
be  familiar.  See  that  they  get  wide-spread  publicity! 

»  »  «  »  » 

We  repeat  again  what  we  pointed  out  last  month, 
that  retail  prices  of  nationally  advertised  and  trade- 
marked  goods,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  have  either 
not  declined  or  have  not  dropped  in  proportion  to 
wholesale  and  commodity  prices.  If  this  is  true  to¬ 
day  under  present  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  the  present  Kelly 
Bill  were  on  our  statute  books  and  wholesale  and 
retail  price  agrements  were  permissahle  by  law.  It 
would  mean  that  the  retailer  and  consumer  would  he 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer  and  would 
have  to  accept  prices  dictated  by  the  latter  regard¬ 
less  of  merit  of  the  articles  or  of  changing  economic 
conditions. 

The  period  through  which  we  are  passing  and  the 
maintained  rigidity  of  prices  on  nationally  advertised 
and  trade-marked  goods  should  be  sufficient  proof 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Kelly  Bill  or  of  any  retail  price 
fixing  legislation  either  in  normal  or  abnormal  times. 

Will  Congress  have  the  temerity  to  pass  a  measure 
which  will  make  legally  possible  the  maintenance 
of  prices  on  goods  constituting  the  necessities  of  life, 
regardless  of  economic  trends? 

We  answer  by  saying,  “Not  if  it  realizes  the  full 
significance  of  this  Bill  and  heeds  the  warning  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  leading  economists  of  our  coun¬ 
try  against  such  action”. 


No  Chnnfie  in  First-Class  Mail  Rates 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  kept  you 
acquainted  with  the  demand  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  for  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  first-class  mail 
from  2  cents  to  cents  per  ounce. 

Your  Association  has  felt  it  necessary  to  op-'ose 
any  increase  in  the  rates  of  first-class  mail,  for  reas¬ 
ons  which  space  in  these  editorial  columns  does  not 
permit  us  to  review  again. 

Leading  members  of  Congress  have  made  public 
statements  within  the  past  week  or  two  condemning 
the  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  stating 
in  definite  terms  that  such  an  increase  would  not  he 
reriously  entertained  by  Congress. 

Hence,  it  looks  as  though  the  rates  on  first-class 
mail  will  remain  unchanged — at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

This  will  be  good  news  to  American  business  gen¬ 
erally  and  to  that  great  mass  of  users  of  first-class 
mail,  namely,  the  American  People. 
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More  About  Price  Declines 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  in  the  daily  papers 
the  charge  that  retail  prices  have  not  dropped  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  in  wholesale  and  commod¬ 
ity  prices. 

In  most  instances  these  charges  are  unfounded. 
Even  the  casual  observer  to-day  will  readily  admit 
that  better  values  are  obtainable  at  lower  prices  than 
were  possible  twelve  months  ago. 

We  have  given  wide-spread  distribution  to  the 
findings  of  the  survey  conducted  by  your  Association, 
showing  that  on  800  items  of  merchandise  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  had  declined,  in  1930,  16.41  per 
cent  and  20.46  per  cent  respectively,  as  compared 
with  1929. 

It  will  interest  members  to  know  that  the  findings 
of  this  survey  were  printed  in  The  Bache  Review 
under  date  of  December  13th,  1930.  This  publica¬ 
tion  in  a'previous  issue  had  questioned  whether  ade¬ 
quate  retail  price  declines  had  taken  place.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  issue  referred  to  above; 

“From  this  survey  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  admit  the  case  proved  for  the  Association. 
However,  the  merchants  included  in  the 
membership  of  this  organization  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  higher  class.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  members  of  such  an  association 
would  tend  to  prove  a  higher  average  in¬ 
telligence.” 

Such  statements  as  these  must  be  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  members.  They  indicate  the  high  re¬ 
gard  in  which  the  Association  is  held  by  members  of 
the  financial  world  and  the  high  calibre  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  make  up  our  organization. 

Let  us,  as  retailers,  prove  worthy  of  this  confidence 
and  trust  which  others  place  in  us. 

Rumors 

Our  Country  has  in  the  past  suffered  from  epidem¬ 
ics  of  one  sort  or  another,  most  of  which  have  been 
short-lived,  because  it  was  possible  to  trace  their 
cause  and  to  correct  the  evil  at  its  source. 

This  winter  we  are  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of 
rumors.  Fighting  ill-founded  rumors  is  not  such  an 
easy  task.  It  is  usually  most  difficult  to  locate  the 
true  originator.  They  are  passed  on  by  word  of 
mouth  in  whispered  confidential  tones.  With  each 
new  repitition  the  context  of  the  rumors  undergoes 
substantial  changes,  until  finally  even  its  originator 
would  not  recognize  it  as  a  figment  of  his  own 
imagination. 

These  false  rumors  being  so  widely  circulated  have 
been  the  instruments  of  untold  injury  to  American 


business  institutions.*  Banks  which  were  financially 
sound  have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors  to  i)ro- 
tect  themselves  because  their  depositors  became 
panicky  as  a  result  of  rumors.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
passes  but  stories  are  heard  about  the  unsound 
financial  condition  of  some  great  manufacturing 
concern,  or  some  prominent  retail  institution. 

These  rumors  must  be  stopped. 

This  can  be  done  if  every  sane,  thinking  person 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  give  credence  to  rumors 
which  cannot  be  proven  and  which  are  not  based 
upon  facts. 

Discourage  the  rumor  bearer  by  refusing  to  listen 
to  him  unless  he  can  definitely  prove  his  statements 
and  is  willing  that  his  name  shall  be  definitely  tied 
to  the  rumor.  Deprived  of  a  sympathetic  audience, 
he  will  soon  abandon  his  propagandizing  of  malic¬ 
ious  gossip. 

Let  us  determine  now  to  eonquer  the  huga-lioo 
created  by  rumors.  If  we  do  not  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
quer  us. 

It  Looks  Like  a  Great  Convention 

The  current  issue  of  The  Bulletin  carries  the 
Speaker-Subject  Program  for  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Convention  of  your  Association.  This  program  is 
built  around  the  Theme — BUILD  SOUND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT— FROM  19.30  EXPERIENCE. 

This  keynote  is  full  of  significance.  The  lessons 
learned  during  the  year  1930  must  be  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  to  retailing  of  the  future.  The  degree  to  which 
this  is  done  may  spell  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  many  a  retail  organization. 

An  examination  of  the  program  indicates  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Association  has  never  entered  its  Annual 
Convention  with  a  greater  array  of  more  timely  and 
important  topics  than  that  scheduled  for  the  coming 
sessions. 

Legislation,  economic  conditions,  management, 
merchandising,  advertising,  accounting  and  control, 
expense,  service  to  customers,  delivery,  traffic,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  insurance  are  the  general  subjects  around 
which  the  addresses  and  discussions  will  center. 

The  speakers  represent  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  our  Craft.  Each  one  has  been  selected 
because  he  will  have  a  sound  message  to  convey, 
based  upon  actual  operating  experiences. 

In  a  period  such  as  we  are  passing  through  at 
present,  merchants  must  make  every  effort  to  learn 
how  their  fellow  merchants  are  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  your 
Association  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  and  most 
important  conference  of  the  retail  dry  goods  Craft 
during  the  current  year. 
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It  will  be  a  veritable  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
plan>  and  methods,  and  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

Plan  to  be  present  and  to  attend  conscientiously 
as  many  sessions  as  you  can.  Every  speaker  will  have 
at  least  one  good  idea  which,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions.  can  be  adopted  to  meet  your  needs. 

If  vou  have  not  done  so  already,  make  your  res¬ 
ervations  now, — the  Smoker,  the  President’s  Break¬ 
fast,  the  Annual  Banquet  and  the  Fashion  Show 
promise  to  surpass  these  events  in  previous  years. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  repeat  the  time  and 
place.  The  dates,  however,  are, — February  2nd  to 
6th  inclusive.  The  place.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 

Remember  reduced  railroad  rates  are  available  to 


Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Don’t  forget  the  Convention  starts  this  year  on 
Monday  evening,  February  2nd,  with  addresses  by 
President  LeBoutillier,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  and 
Dr.  David  Friday.  Attend  this  important  session  and 
all  the  other  sessions  until  the  close  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Yes,  it  looks  like  a  great  Convention! 


This  is  the  Crucial  Year 

In  the  Fight  to  Keep  State  and  Local  Sales  Taxes 
From  Harassing  Our  Retail  Stores 

By  George  V.  Sheridan,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary,  Tax  Information  Committee, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WITH  the  exception  of  four  southern  states— 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Virginia 
— all  state  legislatures  meet  this  year.  Nearly  all 
now  are  in  session.  Florida  convenes  in  April ;  Georgia 
in  June. 

In  almost  every  state  capitol  the  maje-r  question  un¬ 
der  consideration  this  winter  is  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  tax  revenue  to  finance  our  state  and 
local  governments.  Throughout  the  country  this  prob-‘ 
lem  has  become  acute.  In  the  jiast  we  have  met  this 
rapidly  rising  expense  burden  through  placing  increased 
tax  valuations  on  real  estate,  and  increasing  the  real 
estate  tax  rate.  The  current  dei)ression.  with  its  con¬ 
sequent  tumbling  of  real  estate  values  following  the 
nationwide  real  estate  boom,  probably  is  the  immediate 
factor  which  has  set  our  legislators  scurrying  about 
for  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

Real  Estate  Values  Decreasing 

In  most  of  our  states  in  the  past  two  years,  real 
estate  values,  or  so-called  values,  have  decreased  enor¬ 
mously,  This  has  caused  a  like  shrinkage  in  tax  dupli¬ 
cates,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  tax  dollars  collected. 
The  curve  is  still  downward. 

So  long  as  real  estate,  through  steady  inflation  of 
values,  could  stand  the  burden  of  constantly  accelerated 
taxation,  we  did  not  hear  much  in  this  country  about 
retail  sales  taxes  for  state  and  local  purposes.  Abroad, 
almost  every  country  excepting  England  was  forced  to 


adopt  this  device  to  meet  the  mounting  revenue  require¬ 
ments  which  followed  the  war. 

England  adopted  the  other  method — the  progressive 
taxation  of  net  incomes.  The  United  States,  in  raising 
its  federal  revenues,  adopted  a  like  plan,  although 
federal  sales  taxing  was  seriously  considered  in  this 
country  as  an  alternative. 

In  our  various  states,  and  particularly  in  our  local 
governments,  we  Americans  never  seriously  consider 
economy  of  operation  as  a  possible  means  of  decreasing 
our  tax  burdens.  We  talk  about  economy,  but  we  do 
nothing.  Without  exception,  these  local  government 
costs  have  mounted  during  every  year  of  the  present 
century.  Real  estate  unquestionably  has  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  its  taxability.  No  practical  method  has 
ever  been  discovered  of  adequately  taxing  those  types 
of  intangible  wealth  which  might  be  hidden  from  the 
tax  assessors.  Consequently  nearly  every  state  is  forced 
to  consider  one  of  two  alternative  plans :  the  taxation  of 
net  incomes,  or  the  taxation  of  sales. 

State  Sales  Tax  Recent  Development 

Little  was  heard  in  America  of  the  sales  tax  as  a 
device  for  raising  state  revenues  until  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Pennsylvania  has  had  a  cumbersome,  and  rather  awk¬ 
ward  retail  sales  taxing  system  for  many  years.  West 
Virginia  has  been  experimenting  with  such  a  tax  since 
1921.  Georgia,  to  meet  a  financial  emergency,  levied  a 
small  sales  tax  in  1929.  The  situation  did  not  really 
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become  serious  on  a  national  scale,  however,  until  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Kentucky  Legislature  startled  the 
retail  world  by  enacting  a  flat  on  eper  cent  retail  sales 
tax  on  all  stores  doing  a  volume  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  strike  the 
chain  store  operation  in  Kentucky,  the  legislators  were 
forced  to  include  all  lar^e  retail  operations  in  order 
to  give  their  law  even  the  semblance  of  the  required 
constitutional  fairness. 

Immediately  the  lid  was  off.  Fortunately  for  the  mer¬ 
chants,  it  was  an  “off”  legislative  year,  and  only  a  few 
state  legislatures  were  in  session.  Mississippi  promptly 
imposed  a  general  sales  tax  on  all  stores,  with  added 
trimmings  to  harass  the  chain  operators.  Louisiana 
considered  a  measure  similar  to  Kentucky’s.  The  anti¬ 
chain  store  propagandists  took  up  the  battle. 

In  many  states  they  found  the  soil  prepared  for  their 
sales  tax  propaganda.  Opponents  of  state  income  tax¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  seriously  proposed  in  recent  years, 
were  delighted  to  welcome  a  new  alternative  tax.  The 
heavily  taxed  real  estate  interests  likewise  welcomed 
this  additional  chance  for  relief. 

Proponents  of  Sales  Tax  Worked  Quietly 

Curiously  enough,  little  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Sales  taxing  as  a  state  device,  and  as  differentiated  from 
the  federal  sales  or  turn-over  tax  of  uniform  applica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  cannot  be  defended  by  any 
tax  student.  It  is  completely  unsound  and  impractical, 
and  bitterly  unfair  to  those  who  are  forced  to  collect 
and  possibly  pay  the  tax.  Therefore,  its  proponents 
work  under  cover. 

In  New  York  state,  late  in  1930,  it  first  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  real  effort  afoot  to  impose 
this  form  of  tax  upon  New  York’s  $6,000,000,000  of 
retail  turnover.  The  vigorous  manner  in  which  New 
York  merchants  have  opposed  this  threat  is  generally 
know’ll,  and  their  fight  has  been  an  inspiration  to  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  states. 

The  real  propaganda  for  state  sales  taxing  probably 
got  its  greatest  impetus  at  the  annual  conference  of 
Governors  of  the  various  states,  meeting  last  summer  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  Governors  of  Georgia  and  West 
Virginia  were  enthusiastic  over  their  success  in  tapping 
this  new  source  of  revenue.  Many  harassed  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives  grasped  at  this  plan  to  balance  their  budgets. 

In  at  least  thirty  states  public  commissions  are  study¬ 
ing  the  tax  problem.  In  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  some 
of  the  western  states,  the  sales  tax  became  a  campaign 
issue.  The  propaganda  bore  its  first  real  fruit  late  in 
December  when  an  official  legislative  commission  in  In¬ 
diana  almost  unanimously  recommended  a  flat  one  per 
cent  tax  on  all  retail  sales  in  that  state,  as  one  of  the 
major  methods  of  decreasing  the  heavy  real  estate 
levies.  In  Iowa,  after  a  like  study,  a  similar  commission 
recommended  a  sales  tax  instead  of  a  state  income  tax. 
^licliigan  followed  Iowa’s  lead.  The  fight  is  on. 

Coininittee  Formed  to  Combat  Nationwide  Menace 

Several  months  ago  the  directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  decided  that  these  spor¬ 
adic  outbursts  of  sales-tax  sentiment  were  becoming 
so  general  that  they  constituted  a  national  menace  to 


the  retail  industry.  Their  study  indicated  that  if  this 
tendency  toward  imposing  state  and  local  sales  taxes 
were  not  curbed,  the  plan  would  communicate  from 
state  to  state. 

This  country  has  a  large  number  of  effective  state 
and  local  retail  associations.  Nearly  every  city  has  a 
well  organized  local  group,  and  in  most  states  these 
cooperate  effectively  in  the  handling  of  state  legislative 
matters.  The  Tax  Information  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Frederick  H.  Rike,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Rike  Kumler  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  these  state  and  local 
retail  organizations  with  data  with  which  they  might 
fight  this  growing  sales  tax  tendency. 

Since  the  bureau  has  been  established  at  Columbus, 
the  interest  shown  has  been  very  general.  The  trade 
press  of  the  country  h^s  stirred  the  merchants  to  the 
necessity  of  action.  Before  the  committee  started  its 
work  only  a  few  trade  publications,  like*the  Philadelphia 
Retail  Ledger,  were  actively  campaigning  against  this 
new  tax  threat.  Today  almost  every  major  retail  pub¬ 
lication  is  giving  the  subject  excellent  editorial  attention. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  staff  of  investigators  who  are  keeping  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  every  development  in  the 
situation.  In  recent  months  we  have  had  extensive 
correspondence  with  retail  organizations  in  practically 
every  state.  Most  of  these,  on  careful  investigation, 
have  detected  the  undercurrent  toward  sales  taxing 
which  seems  to  be  developing  at  nearly  all  state  capitols, 
and  they  have  organized  within  their  state  to  offer  vig¬ 
orous  resistance.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  Tax  Information  Committee  has  been  fur¬ 
nishing  the  ammunition. 

The  Threat  Must  Be  Challenged 

.\.  careful  study  of  the  national  situation  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  crucial  year  in  the  fight  to  keep 
state  and  local  sales  taxes  from  harassing  our  retail 
stores.  Where  the  threat  is  not  permitted  to  go  un¬ 
challenged,  and  the  tax  manipulators  with  private  axes 
to  grind  are  not  permitted  to  work  out  their  plans  in 
secret,  a  great  body  of  public  opinion  is  rather  easily 
aroused.  Throughout  the  country  you  will  find  leading 
newspapers  editorially  criticising  this  type  of  taxation. 
Hundreds  of  members  of  our  various  state  legislatures 
are  hearing  from  their  home  town  merchants  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms. 

At  every  capitol  there  are  many  lobbies  representing 
interests  which  are  deeply  concerned  in  keeping  a  steady 
flow  of  tax  dollars.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
schools,  and  the  contracting  interests  which  build  roads 
and  other  public  improvements.  The  subject  likewise 
is  near  the  heart  of  every  public  office  holder.  This 
new  and  apparently  attractive  source  of  tax  revenue  to 
them  is  an  alluring  thing. 

During  the  present  winter,  if  retail  associations 


throughout  the  country,  wherever  this  tax  is  proposed, 
can  direct  against  it  the  storm  of  protest  which  this 
type  of  taxation  merits,  the  trend  will  subside  ,and  you 
w’ill  find  in  future  years  that  better  and  more  reasonable 
meffiods  of  taxation  will  be  adopted.  The  chief  danger 
is  in  the  winter  of  1931. 
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Automobile  Association  Asks  to  Be  Excluded  from 
Vestal  Bill  Operation 

Faults  of  Bill  Which  Also  Apply  in  Other  Fields  Cited  as  Reason 


Senator  Charles  W.  Waterman, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents, 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Re:  Vestal  Design  Copyright 
Bill  H.  R.  11852 

Hon.  Sir: 

A  number  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization,  have  been  consulted  for  their  views 
upon  the  above  pending  bill.  The  replies  have  all  been  un¬ 
animously  in  opposition  to  its  application  to  the  motor  in- 
dustry.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  bill  has  also  been  studied  by  the  Patent  and  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committees  of  this  organization,  both  of  which  have 
made  reports  to  the  Directors  in  strong  opposition  to  the  bill. 

.\nd  finally  the  Directors  themselves  at  their  meeting  today, 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  which  are  in  part  as 
follows : 

First,  it  is  respectfully  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  piracy  of  designs  in  the  motor  industry,  and  hence  tl^t 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  application  of  this  bill  to  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

And  in  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  limited 
number  of  industries  that  have  been  represented  at  the  Hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  Patent  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  descriptive  title  of  the  bill  as  a  design  copyright  bill, 
and  the  popular  reports  of  it  in  the  daily  press  seem  likely 
to  have  led  many  trades  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  sweeping 
effects  of  the  bill  and  the  trouble  that  it  may  cause.  But 
however  that  be,  the  motor  industry  should  be  allowed  to  pursue 
its  business  without  being  put  to  the  unnecessary  inconven¬ 
ience  and  expense  that  this  bill  will  surely  bring. 

Other  industries  have  already  been  excluded  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  bill  and  for  that  reason  it  does  not  .seem  out  of 
order  to  request  a  similar  consideration  for  the  motor  industry. 
If  the  textile  and  other  affiliated  industries  need  some  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  kind,  the  relief  to  be  given  them  should  not 
take  such  a  form  as  would  enormously  burden  a  great  many 
other  industries  which  would  be  compelled  thereby  to  make 
extensive  searches  to  ascertain  in  advance  whether  their  new 
designs  were  likely  to  be  claimed  to  be -infringements. 

For  the  motor  industry  the  fear  is  that  there  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rush  of  registrations  for  every  detail  of  the  car,  by 
the  motor  car  and  body  builders,  and  by  the  parts  and  accessory 
manufacturers  for  their  own  protection,  thereby  increasing 
the  burden  of  search  and  the  risks  of  trouble. 

,  The  bill  will  also  certainly  lead  to  a  great  many  surprise 
claims.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  no  manufacturer  of 
anything  could  ever  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  originality  of  his 
designs,  and  this  in  all  innocence.  It  is  the  common  thing  for 
designers  themselves  not  to  know  the  source  of  their  ideas 
(unless  they  spring  from  other  designs  directly  used).  Us¬ 
ually  they  derive  from  memories  stored  with  the  hundreds  of 
old  patterns  it  is  their  business  to  know. 

The  volume  of  production  of  the  motor  industry  would  be 
likely  to  make  it  more  of  a  target  for  charges  of  infringement 
than  many  other  industries. 

A  reasonable  basis  for  this  apprehension  is  furnished  by 
the  industry’s  experience  with  mechanical  patents.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  one  patent  out  of  every  four  relates  to  the  motor 
industry  and  until  recently  it  was  one  patent  out  of  every 
three.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  the  total  number  of  patents 
issued  was  about  45,000  over  11  000  of  which  related  to  the 
automobile  or  its  manufacture.  Thus  the  total  number  of  un¬ 
expired  motor  patents  that  have  to  be  avoided  is  very  large  and 
it  imposes  a  very  considerable  burden  of  search  upon  every 
manufacturer  before  he  can  safely  adopt  any  mechanical 
changes  in  the  car. 


Accordingly  it  is  feared  that  this  burden,  arising  from  the 
mechanical  patents,  would  be  infinitely  multiplied  if  this  bill 
were  passed. 

In  addition  to  our  main  objection  to  the  bill’s  including  the 
motor  industry  at  all,  there  are  several  important  specific  ob¬ 
jections. 

First,  lack  of  novelty  should  be  made  a  complete  defense 
to  any  action  for  infringement.  If  some  later  designer  should 
unintentionally  infringe  upon  a  registered  design,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  show  that  the  registered  design  is  not  novel 
and,  therefore,  that  the  copyright  is  invalid.  Otherwise,  the 
bill  will  mean  that  registering  designers  may  take  their  ideas 
from  any  source  and  their  copyrights  will  be  valid,  while  de¬ 
signers  charged  to  infringe  will  have  to  run  the  risk  of  not 
being  believed  when  they  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  design 
copyrighted  and  have  to  confess  that  they  made  their  designs 
without  having  copied  some  older  design  present  before  them 
at  the  time.  To  be  safe,  designers  charged  to  infringe  must 
copy  some  old  design,  whereas  no  such  limitation  is  imposed 
on  registrants. 

It  is  also  respectfully  suggested  that  without  the  require¬ 
ment  of  novelty,  the  whole  bill  may  be  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  for  without  novelty,  there  would  be  no  contribution  “To 
promote  Progress  of  Science  and  Useful  Arts.” 

If  the  word  “original”  in'  Section  1,  b  of  the  bill  means 
novel,  the  word  “novel”  should  be  used.  This  is  the  section 
which  defines  the  kind  of  designs  that  can  be  copyrighted  as 
a  “pattern  original  in  its  application  to  or  embodiment  in 
such  manufacture  product.”  Our  understanding  is  that  the 
choice  of  the  word  “original”  in  this  passage  was  deliberately 
made  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  novelty  and  to  mean 
merely  something  originating  with  the  designer,  even  though, 
in  fact,  it  happens  to  be  old. 

Next,  the  bill  should  require  that  the  applications  for  copy¬ 
rights  should  be  filed  immediately  upon  introducing  the  article 
to  the  public.  In  its  present  form,  the  bill  allows  a  delay  of 
six  months  and  provides  that  the  copyright  to  be  secured  shall 
date  back  to  the  first  showing  to  the  public.  In  our  view, 
fairness  requires  that  the  public  shall  be  able  to  learn  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  what  designs  are  monopolized  by  pre¬ 
vious  copyright. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  six  months  mentioned 
may  easily  mean  seven  or  eight  before  the  application  can  be 
handled  by  the  Patent  Office  and  printed  so  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Finally,  the  exception  of  repair  parts  contained  in  Section 
9  should  be  eliminated.  It  would  he  a  very  serious  thing  for 
the  motor  industry,  and  presumably  for  many  others,  not  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  monopoly  of  their  copyrighted  designs 
for  service  and  repair  parts  equally  as  for  their  original  sales. 

If  the  bill  is  to  be  cut  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply 
only  to  th  j  textile  industry  and  its  affiliates,  then  the  present 
design  patent  law’  should  not  be  repealed. 

To  sum  up,  the  bill  should  be  revised  so  that: — 

1.  The  motor  industry  shall  be  excluded  from  its  applic¬ 
ation  ; 

2.  I^ck  of  novelty  shall  be  a  complete  defense  to  any  action 
of  infringement; 

3.  Applications  for  copyrights  shall  be  filed  immediately 
upon  showing  the  article  to  the  public; 

4.  The  making  and  selling  of  repair  parts  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
cused  as  a  non-infringement;  and 

5.  The  present  design  patent  law  shall  be  retained  for 
trades  not  included  in  the  revised  bill. 

Very  truly  your. 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Signed)  Alvan  Macauley 
President 
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„  Washington 


Newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have,  in  addition  to  editorial  comment,  carried  news  stories  concerning  the 
attitude  of  retailers  on  the  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill.  The  headlines  shown  above  are  from  a  group  of  clippings  from 
such  representative  newspapers  as:  New  York  Times,  Washington  Herald,  Oakland  Post-Inquirer,  Dayton  Herald  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard-Union,  Baltimore  Post,  Duluth  Herald,  Wheeling  Daily  News,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Boston  American,  Lancaster  Intellegencer,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Springfield  Press,  Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin,  etc.  etc. 
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February,  1931 

What  Newspaper  Editors  Think  of 
The  Capper-Kelly  Bill 


From  the  Chicago,  (III.)  Tribune,  Dec.  24,  1930. 

A  Glance  at  the  Kelly  Bill 

References  to  a  bill  bearing  the  name  of  Congressman  Kelly 
of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  records 
of  congress  for  a  number  of  years.  The  bill  is  intended  “to 
protect  trade-mark  owners,  distributors,  and  the  public  against 
injurious  and  uneconomic  practices  in  the  distribution  of  articles 
of  standard  quality  under  a  distinguishing  trade-mark,  brand, 
or  name.”  The  present  congress  has  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  considerable  political  influence  of  a  number  of  associations 
of  independent  retail  merchants  is  being  exerted  on  behalf  of 
the  measure. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  seller  of  a  trade-marked  article 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  it  must  be  sold.  Thus,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  toijth  paste  might  require  that  any  dealers  who 
bought  his  pro<luct  would  have  to  sell  it  for  no  less  than  50 
cents  a  tube  The  Supreme  court  some  years  ago  ruled  that 
such  contracts  fixing  resale  prices  were  illegal  and  the  bill  is 
intended  to  circumvent  that  decision. 

The  associations  of  retailers  have  indorsed  the  bill  because 
they  believe  it  will  wound  the  chain  stores  at  a  sensitive  point. 

It  is  charged  that  chain  stores  offer  certain  well  known  articles 
as  “leaders”  at  well  below  a  profitable  price,  simply  to  attract 
customers  to  their  stores.  The  chain  store  takes  a  loss  on  the 
“leader,”  but  makes  it  up  by  taking  more  than  a  fair  profit  on 
other  items  which  the  customer,  once  in  the  store,  is  induced 
to  buy.  This  is  characterized  as  unfair  competition  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  permitting  the  manufacturer  to  fix  a  price  below 
which  his  article  cannot  be  sold  in  any  store. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  fairness  of 
the  practice  complained  of.  The  fact  is  that  inducements  to 
enter  a  shop  are  as  old  as  commerce,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  if  one  inducement  is  taken  away  another  will 
not  be  found  to  replace  it.  If  the  chain  drug  store,  for 
example,  were  not  permitted  to  offer  tooth  paste  at  a  reduction, 
it  would  offer  sodas  at  3  cents  and  no  law  governing  resale 
prices  could  prevent  it  from  doing  so.  A  dealer  determined 
to  obtain  sales  volume  can  always  exercise  his  ingenuity  to 
obtain  it.  Lawmakers  will  find  themselves  continually  a  jump 
behind  the  inventiveness  of  shrewd  merchandisers. 

The  framers  of  the  law  did  recognize  that  merchants  must 
be  permitted  to  clear  their  shelves  from  time  to  time  of  excess 
stocks,  and  the  law  accordingly  permits  the  retailer  to  sell 
damaged  goorls,  unseasonable  goods,  and  discontinued  lines 
below'  the  agreed  price.  All  of  these  categories  present  nice 
questions  of  interpretation.  Are  bathing  suits  to  be  regarded 
as  out  of  season  in  July,  when  the  first  demand  has  passed, 
or  in  October,  when  the  swimming  season  closes?  What  is 
the  precise  moment  at  which  the  travel  season  ends,  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  trademarked  wardrobe  trunks  may  be  sold  at  re- 
duce<l  prices?  These  are  questions  which  defy  an  accurate 
answer.  The  bill  invites  evasions. 

The  measure  is  typical  of  much  legislation,  enacted  and  pro¬ 
posed.  A  well  organized  group  finds  that  it  is  hampered  in 
its  competition  with  others  possessed  of  larger  resources.  It 
seeks  to  correct  the  balance  by  enacting  a  law  to  hamper  the 
other  fellow  in  some  other  way.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
means  of  achieving  the  end  which  will  stand  review  in  the 
courts.  Accordingly  the  object  is  approached  indirectly.  These 
laws  seldom  achieve  their  goals,  and  they  often  entail  unfore¬ 
seen  consequences.  For  example,  the  anti-trust  laws  did  not 
halt  the  formation  of  great  business  combinations,  but  they  did 
go  far  to  promote  wasteful  exploitation  of  some  of  our  natural 
resources  like  petroleum. 

The  same  kind  of  result  may  be  expecte<l  of  the  Kelly  bill. 
Restricting  the  freedom  of  dealers  in  devising  merchandising 
policies  is  likely  to  produce  one  of  two  results:  either  the  chain 
stores  will  devise  other  means  of  achieving  the  same  result  or 
the  cost  of  doing  business  will  be  increased  with  consequent 
increases  in  costs  to  consumers.  We  can  see  only  a  fugitive 


advantage  in  the  bill  for  independent  dealers  and  none  for  the 
public. 


From  the  Merchant’s  Point  of  Vie^v,  New  York  Times,  Jan. 
4,  1931. 

Economists  on  Resale  Price  Bill 

While  the  petition  of  the  economists  on  the  recent  tariff  bill 
had  little  effect  on  the  outcome,  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  a  similar 
survey  of  opinion  on  the  Kelly  resale  price  bill  will  have  more 
weight.  Professo.-  Carroll  W.  Doten  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  prepared  the  questionnaire,  which  he 
feels  was  (luite  unbiased,  since,  while  several  persons  considered 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  legislation,  a  somewhat  larger 
number  thought  he  must  favor  it. 

The  result  gave  523  replies  from  the  2,650  inquiries  that 
were  sent  out,  with  420  against  enactment  of  the  measure,  82 
in  favor  and  21  in  doubt.  A  striking  feature  of  the  returns 
was  that,  concerning  the  benefit  of  the  legislation  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  203  answers  saw  advantages,  while  214  found  no  gain. 
This  rather  upsets  the  theory  that  the  right  to  fix  retail  prices 
would  end  the  troubles  of  so  many  producers,  a  point  which 
has  been  made  here  before.  Constantly  dwindling  volume  would 
undoubtedly  afflict  the  manufacturers  who  operated  under  such 
legislation  and  the  competition  they  suffer  today  from  price- 
cutting  would  be  overshadowed  by  the  pressure  of  private  brands 
and  unbranded  substitutes. 

The  Kelly  bill  is  being  opposed  on  sound  economic  grounds 
by  retailers  and  by  other  interests. 


From  the  St.  Louis,  (Mo.)  Times,  Dec.  18,  1930. 

Fixing  Prices  by  Law 

There  is  pending  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
will  do  much,  should  it  become  a  law,  to  prove  that  Congress 
should  quit  medding  with  business  that  it  knows  nothing  about 
Mr.  Clyde  Kelly,  author  of  the  bill,  is  a  Pennsylvanian  of 
long  legislative  experience,  which  pair  of  facts  makes  all  the 
more  astonishing  his  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Kelly  may  have  a  definite  sense  of  direction  in  fathering 
House  Bill  No.  11  to  fix  the  price  of  retail  articles,  but  we 
are  confident  that  he  doesn’t  know  his  ultimate  destination. 
With  a  fixed-price  bill  at  this  moment  we  would  be  deprived 
of  the  elasticity  hundreds  of  merchants  are  employing  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  holiday  demand.  They  are  buying  in  the  wholesale 
market  at  more  advantageous  prices  and  they  are  passing  the 
difference  on  to  their  customers  with  the  result  that  retail 
Christmas  business  in  many  instances  is  better  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Hedged  about  with  governmental  restrictions  and 
the  operation  of  an  inevitable  commission  they  would  not  be 
so  happily  placed  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  merit  in  the  price  fixing  meas¬ 
ure  if  h  is  conceded  that  at  all  times  we  shall  move  along  the 
economic  road  evenly  and  without  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
Even  then  the  operations  of  a  plan  such  as  this  would  be  an 
attempt  to  regulate  supply  and  demand  and  to  dismiss  the 
important  element  of  human  nature  in  individual  cases. 

We  have  in  the  price  fixing  of  wheat  a  current  example  of 
how  futile  is  the  effort  of  any  agency  to  say  what  the  supply 
will  be  and  how  the  demand  may  be  made  to  meet  it.  With 
all  the  wealth  and  official  support  the  Farm  Board  and  kindr^ 
activities  have  not  been  able  to  keep  wheat  at  a  stable  price. 
Cotton  and  other  commodities  are  as  difficult  of  control. 

The  Kelly  bill  may  be  offered  in  the  best  spirit,  but  it  is 
at  best  an  undesirable  example  of  government  in  business. 
Prices  and  seasons  and  human  desires  do  not  run  evenly  in  the 
same  channels  and  so  long  as  this  is  a  fact  in  nature  it  will 
fake  more  than  a  bill  in  Congress  to  make  it  otherwise. 
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From  the  Cincinnati,  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Dec.  18,  1930. 

Undesitable  Tinkering 

In  several  successive  Congresses  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  fingered  tentatively  various 
bills  to  fix  retail  prices.  Despite  the  economic  fallacy  of  this 
sort  of  thing  and  its  clear  illegality  under  existing  laws,  such 
an  act  has  now  gotten  to  Congress. 

The  act  is  known  as  the  Kelly  Resale  Price-Fixing  Bill. 
It  provides,  in  brief,  that  the  manufacturers  of  commodities 
baring  brands,  trade-marks  or  trade  names  can  lawfully  enter 
into  contracts  with  retailers  whereby  the  retailer  is  forbidden 
to  resell  a  commodity  except  at  the  price  stipulated  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Under  the  measure  the  maker  of  an  article  can  say 
to  the  retailer :  On  this  article  we  have  set  this  price ;  under 
no  circumstances  of  competition,  trade  conditions,  price  levels, 
can  your  customers  buy  it  from  you  at  less  than  our  arbitrarily 
set  value. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  declares  it  to  be  an  act  to  “protect 
trade-mark  owners,  distributors  and  the  public  against  injuri¬ 
ous  and  uneconomic  practice."  More  properly,  it  should  1^ 
known  as  a  measure  to  foster  monopolies,  to  permit  certain 
manufacturers  to  insure  their  profits  against  competition  and  to 
deprive  the  consumer  of  the  cost-leveling  action  of  free  and 
open  trade.  Stated  more  candidly  still,  it  is  an  effort  to  strike 
at  the  chain  store  with  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
public. 

Sound  economic  policy  has  never  permitted  contracts  which 
allow  the  original  vender  of  goods  to  dictate  at  what  price 
they  shall  be  resold.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held,  in  substance,  that  where  commodities  have  pass^ 
into  the  channels  of  trade  and  are  owned  by  dealers  the  public 
is  entitled  to  whatever  advantage  may  be  derived  from  com¬ 
petition  in  subsequent  traffic,  and  that  “agreements  or  com¬ 
binations  between  dealers,  having  for  their  sole  purpose  the 
destruction  of  competition  and  the  fixing  of  prices  are  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  public  interest  and  void.” 

The  bill  at  present  before  Congress  would  reverse  this 
entire  theory,  and  specifically  states  that  the  contracts  it  pro¬ 
poses  shall  not  be  considered  “unlawful,  as  against  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  or  in  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.” 

Wherever  price-fixing  or  price-maintenance  has  been  tried  it 
has  been  disastrous.  In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  commodity 
prices  must  come  down  if  a  buying  wave  is  to  be  started  to 
move  accumulated  stocks,  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  Kelly  bill  would  be  almost  incalculable.  It  should  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is — an  attack  on  large  retailing  organi¬ 
zations,  which  would  “aid”  the  ultimate  consumer  by  raising 
the  costs  of  his  living.  And  it  should  be  defeated. 


From  the  Akron,  (Ohio)  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1930. 

More  Congressional  Meddling 

Once  again  congress  has  been  invited  to  indulge  its  zest 
for  regulation,  and  in  a  field  already  overrun  with  that  talent 
for  meddling.  This  time  it  proposes  a  price  fixing  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  apparently 
designed  to  cripple  independent  merchants  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  Mr.  Benamin  H.  Namm.  chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  association  committee  on  retail 
price  legislation,  has  given  a  timely  warning  of  the  harmful 
effect  of  this  bill  will  have  upon  American  merchandising 
effort.  He  shows  that  the  bill  pretends  to  legalize  price  agree¬ 
ments  between  manufacturers  and  retailers.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  chain  stores  or  independent  merchants  either,  from  cutting 
“fixed”  prices  to  the  bone  by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying 
these  branded  articles  from  wholesalers,  jobbers  or  people  other 
than  the  manufacturer.  The  real  dy^-in-the-wool  predatory 
price  cutter  may  even  benefit  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  average  merchant  will  never  go 
to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  buying  his  branded  goods  from  a 
secondary  source  of  supply,  whereas  the  predatory  fellow  will 
do  just  that.  He  will  even  buy  his  merchandise  at  retail,  if 
nwssary,  hoping  thereby  to  create  the  false  impression  that 
his  entire  stock  is  correspondingly  cheap. 

The  Kelly  bill  may  have  been  written  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  curbing  predatory  price  cutting.  But  it  fails  of 
accomplishing  that  purpose.  It  will  merely  curb  legitimate  price 
reductions  which  are  essential  to  business  for  two  reasons: 
To  liquidate  frozen  inventories  and  to  reflect  differences  in 
the  costs  of  doing  business. 


Mr.  N'amm  declares  that  the  bill,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer,  is  excellept-  But  "from  the  standpoint  of  the 
retailer,  however,  it  is  grossly  unfair.  And  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consuming  public,  it  represents  just  one  thing— 
a  cruel  attempt  to  raise  prices  on  every  article  of  life — luxury 
and  necessity — that  hap^ns  to  bear  an  advertised  name.” 

The  storm  of  opposition  that  is  rolling  up  against  the  Kelly 
bill  is  its  own  best  evidence  that  the  merchants  ot  the  country 
are  not  insensible  to  such  a  desperate  threat  to  their  business. 

It  is  likewise  noticeable  that  that  country  is  more  than  fed  up 
on  the  congressional  genius  for  making  a  nuisance  of  itself 
by  meddling  with  legitimate  business  enterprises  whose  long 
established  policies  are  no  part  of  its  concern.  Mr.  Namm  wiA 
his  exhaustive  statement  of  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not 
pass  has  done  much  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  against  it 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  on  good  ground  when  it  says  that 
the  Kelly  bill  is  typical  of  much  legislation,  enacted  and  pro¬ 
posed.  A  well  organized  group  finds  that  it  is  hampered  in 
its  competition  with  others  possessed  of  larger  resources.  It  i 
seeks  to  correct  the  balance  by  enacting  a  law  to  liamper  the 
other  fellow  in  some  other  way.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
means  of  achieving  the  end  which  will  stand  review  in  the 
courts.  Accordingly  the  object  is  approached  indirectly.  These 
laws  seldom  achieve  their  ^oals,  and  they  often  entail  unfore¬ 
seen  consequences.  For  example,  the  anti-trust  laws  did  not 
halt  the  formation  of  great  business  combinations,  but  they 
did  go  far  to  promote  wasteful  exploitation  of  some  of  our 
national  resources  like  petroleum. 

The  same  kind  of  result  may  be  expected  of  the  Kelly  bill. 
Restricting  the  freedom  of  dealers  in  devising  merchandising 
policies  is  likely  to  produce  one  of  two  results :  either  the  stores 
will  devise  other  means  of  achieving  the  same  result  or  the 
cost  of  doing  business  will  be  increased  with  consequent  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  to  consumers.  The  country  can  see  only  fugi¬ 
tive  advantage  in  the  hill  for  independent  dealers  and  none 
for  the  public. 


From  the  Auqusta,  (Go.)  Herald,  Dec.  17,  1930. 

Price  Fixing  Bill  Would  Kill  Initiative 

A  price  maintenance  measure,  known  as  the  Kelly  Resale 
Price  Fixing  Bill,  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  and  is 
being  pressed  for  passage  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
branded  goods. 

As  we  understand  the  measure  it  would  make  mandatory, 
through  federal  statute,  that  retail  merchants  reduce  the  price 
of  standard  commodities  only  under  conditions  fixed  by  the 
manufacturer.  For  instance:  in  the  case  of  style  or  seasonal 
merchandise,  prices  could  be  reduced  only  “toward  the  end 
of  the  season",  while  in  the  case  of  staple  goods,  it  cannot 
be  done  unless  a  retailer  is  going  out  of  business  or  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Retail  merchants  contend  that  this  bill  places  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  absolute  control  and  places  the  retailer  and  consumer 
at  his  mercy. 

Except  under  arbitrary  conditions  defined  by  law  a  retail 
merchant,  under  the  Kelly  bill,  could  not  take  advantage  of 
liquidating  his  inventories  when  overstocked  due  to  error  in 
buying.  If  a  merchant  became  overstocked  because  of  high 
pressure  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer’s  repre- 
.sentative,  or  because  of  consumer  demand  which  did  not  de¬ 
velop,  he  would  face  hard  sledding.  The  new  law  would  not 
take  into  account  depressed  local  economic  conditions  or  un¬ 
seasonable  weather  and  no  doubt  would  promote  the  bootlegging 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities. 

It  is  contended  by  the  retailers  that  it  is  impossible  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  establish  retail  prices  which  are  fair  and  just  to 
all  types  of  retailers ;  also,  that  this  bill  will  create  monopolies 
of  production  and  distribution  with  all  the  evils  which  accom¬ 
pany  such  monopolies. 

In  short,  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  a  law  would  remove 
every  vestige  of  healthy,  normal  com^tition  from  the  field  of 
retailing  and  make  the  retailer  a  selling  agent  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  rather  than  the  purchasing  agent  for  his  community. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  bill,  as  we  view  it,  is  its  tendency 
to  destroy  business  initiative.  The  merchant  who  used  good 
judgment  in  extending  credit,  who  operated  his  store  efficiently, 
and  who  for  one  reason  or  another  enjoyed  low  rental  expenses, 
would  be  compelled  to  ask  the  same  price  for  his  merchandise 
as  the  merchant  who  showed  less  skill  and  acumen  in  the 
operation  of  his  business. 
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Aiiiit’it-T  point  to  be  considered  is  tlie  fact  that  this  measure 
is  but  another  manifestation  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  vest 
the  control  of  all  business  and  other  affairs  of  the  American 
peopU  in  the  federal  government  at  Washington  and  to  take 
away  from  the  various  states  their  few  remaining  rights. 

To  destroy  the  rewards  that  normally  go  with  the  skilfull 
handling  of  a  business  is  to  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  people 
ami  to  make  of  business  leaders  nothing  more  than  rubber  stamp 

men.  r  ■  c  • 

The  government  has  already  made  a  mess  of  price  nxmg 
in  the  agricultural  field  and  most  of  our  political  leaders  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  other  efforts  along  that  line.  That 
being  true,  why  should  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  be 
fixed  by  federal  law  and  the  farmer  be  compelled  to  get  the 
best  price  he  can  for  his  commotlities? 

It  won’t  work,  Mr.  Kelly!  It  won’t  work. 


From  the  Portland,  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Dee.  26,  1930. 

The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill 

Is  it  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  attempting  to  fix  prices  by  law?  It  offends  their  sense  of 
fair  play,  liberty,  and  good  business.  As  a  war  time  expedient 
the  government  undertook  to  fix  the  prices  of  wheat.  This 
was  done  to  insure  producers  a  price  which  would  guarantee 
them  a  profit  and  stimulate  them  to  raise  all  the  wheat  they 
could.  As  soon  as  the  emergency  passed  the  need  for  price 
fixing  ceased  to  exist.  Since  that  time  some  of  the  farmers 
have  insisted  upon  the  government  not  only  fixing  a  price  for 
wheat  but  taking  measures  to  maintain  it.  What  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  along  this  line  has  failed  to  accomplish 
what  the  farmers  wanted.  Price  fixing  of  any  kind  is  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people  and  so  it  always  will  be. 

There  is  a  bill  in  Congress  proposed  by  Congressman  Kelly 
which  aims  to  fix  prices.  It  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
retailer  to  cut  the  price  of  standard  brands  fixed  by  the  manu- 
factu^'crs.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  predatory  price  cutting 
and  to  protect  the  producers.  It  would  do  a  great  injustice 
to  the  retail,  independent  merchants.  Many  of  them  oppose 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  way  this  Kelly  price  fixing  bill 
would  operate  would  be  to  make  the  independent  merchants 
mere  agents  of  the  producer  of  standard  brands.  He  would 
buy  these  brands  at  the  price  the  manufacturer  had  fixed  and 
would  be  required  under  this  law  to  sell  them  at  a  price  which 
the  producer  determined  upon,  regardless  of  the  market  condi¬ 
tions  or  the  retail  merchant’s  ne^s.  The  manufacturer  would 
have  no  investment  in  the  retailer’s  business.  But  the  Kelly 
bill  would  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  dictate  to  the 
merchant  what  he  should  do.  Only  if  the  r.etailer  failed  because 
he  was  forced  to  obey  such  a  price  fixing  arrangement  could 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  producer  be  changed.  The  receiver  for 
the  retailer  could  lawfully  mark  down  the  price  of  goods  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  creditors  of  the  merchant  the  money 
that  was  due  them.  But  the  retailer,  to  save  himself  from 
going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  would  enjoy  no  such  privi- 
lege. 

The  Kelly  bill  is  a  manufacturers  bill,  pure  and  simple. 
Under  its  provisions  their  profit  and  security  would  be  insured 
by  law.  The  public  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  costs.  Retail 
merchants  do  not  desire  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they 
could  only  be  distributing  agents.  Thev  want  liberty  to  adjust 
prices  of  the  goods  they  sell  according  to  the  market.  To 
deprive  them  of  such  a  privilege  would  be  to  destroy  their 
initiative  and  take  away  from  their  patrons  the  opportunity 
♦o  buy  goods  at  fair  prices  according  to  the  application  of 
the  law  of  supplv  and  demand. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  curb  the 
chain  stores.  The  operators  of  chain  stores  do  not  seek  this 
legislation  nor  do  they  care  whether  the  Kelly  bill  becomes 
a  law  or  not.  But  to  the  independent  retail  merchant  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  is  a  distinct  menace.  It  is  an  attempt  to  tinker 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  laws  and  age  old 
principles  of  business.  The  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
proposed  legislation  as  well  as  the  retail  merchants.  Fixing 
prices  by  law  is  directly  contrary  to  the  people’s  conception  of 
what  is  fair  and  right.  They  do  not  approve  of  Congress 
fixing  the  price  of  wheat  or  any  other  commodity  and  they  do 
not  approve  of  the  Kelly  price  fixing  bill. 


l-rom  the  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  Evening  Register,  January 
5.  1931. 

Pernicious  Legislation 

The  Kelly  resale  price-fixing  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  is 
one  of  the  most  (lernicious  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  calendar  at  Washington  in  a  long  while.  Ostensibly 
intended  to  protect  the  owners  of  brands  and  provide  for  a 
uniform  price  to  the  consumer  on  all  goods  sold  under  brands, 
the  measure  if  passed  would  work  almost  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  retail  world. 

By  its  terms  a  manufacturer  of  any  brand  of  goods  would 
be  iiermitted  to  stamp  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  sold 
to  the  consumer  and  the  retailer  would  be  barred  from  cutting 
that  price  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  this  seems  merely  a  bill  to  give  the  consumer  a  uniform 
price  at  which  to  purchase  nationally  known  and  advertised 
articles.  In  effect  it  changes  the  entire  relation  between  the 
retailer  and  the  patrons  of  his  store.  It  makes  the  merchant 
the  agent  of  the  manufacturer  whereas  now  he  is  the  agent 
of  his  customer  and  doing  the  best  he  can  to  provide  his  trade 
with  goods  at  as  low  prices  as  he  can  consistently  with  his 
costs  of  handling. 

The  subject  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  urged  for  years 
and  years  by  manufacturers  but  heretofore  has  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  considered.  Now  it  comes  up  like  many  other  proposi¬ 
tions  under  the  unemployment-aid  heading  and  for  that  reason 
may  receive  attention  that  otherwise  it  would  never  be  entitlcrl 
to  in  Congress  or  elsewhere.  The  argument  is  made  that  it 
will  help  stabilize  manufacturing  and  thus  make  employment 
more  certain  and  all  that.  For  this  reason  there  is  menace 
in  it  that  has  not  heretofore  been  present. 

.\  recent  national  retail-price  survey  proves  conclusively  that 
during  the  past  few  months  food,  drygoods  and  clothing  prices 
generally  have  dropped  from  15  to  30  per  cent  while  branded 
articles  have  kept  very  nearly  the  same  price  as  before  de- 
liression  set  in.  In  New  Haven,  merchants  state  that  general 
commodity  prices  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  few  months 
"bout  21.1  per  cent  while  branded  goods  have  gone  down  but 
8  1  per  cent.  This  means  that  consumers  have  benefitted  greatly 
from  the  price  reductions  in  general  but  have  had  little  benefit 
comparatively  on  branded  goods. 

Reports  from  England  indicate  that  merchants  complain  there 
that  they  are  tied  up  by  contracts  with  manufacturers  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  and  for  that  reason  find  it  very  hard  to  turn  over 
their  stocks.  One  prominent  English  merchant  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  contracts  he  could  move 
his  stwks  readily  by  price  cuts  that  surely  are  called  for  by 
conditions  generally. 

Taken  in  its  entirety  the  Kelly  bill  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
It  should  be  killed  promptly  because  it  has  in  it  elements  that 
if  allowed  to  extend  will  mean  the  placing  of  added  burdens 
upon  the  already  slim  household  budgets  of  the  average  family. 

Branded  goods  are  usually  excellent  and  manufacturers  ap- 
narently  take  great  pains  to  keep  them  up  to  a  high  sUndard 
''f  perfection.  They  should  be  salable  on  their  own  merit. 
They  should  command  a  market  without  artificial  support  of 
this  character.  If  they  cannot  then  there  is  no  hope  that  they 
would  do  so  under  any  such  law  as  the  one  proposed,  for  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  to  branded  goods  just  as 
much  as  it  does  to  any  other  commodity. 


Prom  the  IVilkes  Barre.  (Pa.)  News,  December  31,  1930. 

A  Threat  to  Consumers 

Becau.se  it  seems  to  carry  defeat  on  its  own  face,  the  Kelly 
price-fixing  bill,  now  before  Congress,  has  so  far  caused  little 
talk  outside  retail  circles  immediately  concerned.  The  public 
I’nturally  sees  no  reason  to  fear  passage  of  such  a  bill  at  any 
t’me.  but  least  of  all  at  this  time  when  our  experience  with 
the  federal  farm  board’s  activities  as  a  pegger  of  wheat  prices 
teaches  us  more  and  more  clearly  every  day  that  government 
departs  from  its  proper  functions  when  it  tries  to  participate 
in  n«-ivate  business  by  fixing  prices  or  by  bestowing  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  fix  prices. 

One  must  grant  that  the  facts  seem  to  warrant  the  public’s 
peace  of  mind  in  respect  of  the  Kelly  resale  price  bill.  This 
measure  would  legalize  the  fixing  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
''’•■ces  for  the  retail  sale  of  his  branded  products.  It  would 
r«rpvent  any  deviation  from  that  price  by  the  retailer.  To  the 
public  it  seems  obvious  that  such  a  law  would  be  unfair. 
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Why  penalize  by  statute  efficiency  in  the  retail  store  and  so 
deprive  the  public  of  the  chance  to  have  that  efficiency  ex- 
pressetl  in  lower  prices?  The  public,  finding  no  sensiWe  answer 
to  that  question,  naturally  concludes  that  the  bill  will  not  get 
far  in  Congress. 

But  sometimes  Congress  nods,  and  while  it  is  nodding  strange 
bills  slip  through.  Something  of  that  kind  might  happen  in 
this  case.  Retail  interests  opposed  to  the  Kelly  measure  have 
pointed  out  the  significant  fact  that  the  brand^  goods,  which 
include  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  articles  necessary  for 
the  household,  both  in  food  and  clothing,  have  been  slow  to 
respond  to  price  deflation  while  unbranded  goods  have  gone 
down  15  to  30  per  cent  below  last  year’s  price  levels.  As 
Congressman  Cox  of  Georgia  says,  it  is  clear  that  this  bill 
would  make  the  retailer  merely  a  "distributing  agent’’  for  the 
manufacturer,  thereby  tending  to  prevent  price  declines,  and 
would  not  protect  the  small  merchant  from  the  chain  store. 
If  the  cliain  stores  are  hurting  manufacturers  by  underselling 
their  products,  Mr.  Cox  suggests,  "let  Congress  define  what 
constitutes  unfair  trade  practice,  and  then  let  the  federal  trade 
commission  enforce  the  law. 

When  a  bill  threatens  public  interest,  it  is  well  for  the 
public  to  write  to  its  senators  and  representatives.  The  Kelly 
bill  is  a  threat  to  consumers  and  should  be  defeatetl. 


l-'rom  the  Waterloo,  {la.)  Tribune,  Dec.  2,  1930. 

Another  Price-Fixing  BiD 

.\  bill  tliat  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  business  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise  is  before  congress.  Approval  by  congress 
would  mean  that  the  merchant  could  no  longer  control  his 
own  business.  Ultimately,  the  consumer  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  manufacturer,  as  the  manufacturer  would  set  the  price 
of  a  given  article  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  is  known  as  the  Kelly  re-sale  price  fixing  bill.  The 
bill  means,  simply,  that  the  manufacturer  of  what  are  known 
as  branded  or  trade-marked  goods  will  have  control  of  the 
price  levels,  such  as  consumers  have  been  benefactured  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer’s  home. 

When  the  merchant  lays  in  a  stock  of  these  goods,  he  is 
forbidden  to  sell  any  of  his  stock  at  a  price  below  that  set 
by  the  manufacturer  for  retail  sale.  If  the  merchant,  surveying 
his  business  field,  and  observing  his  stock  on  hand,  should 
deem  it  wise  to  ‘‘move  the  stock’’  by  cutting  his  sales  margin, 
the  manufacturer  would  have  right  of  redress. 

There  are  seasons  of  the  year,  and  times,  when  merchants, 
for  one  reason  and  another,  wish  to  clear  their  stocks.  They 
find  some  goods  not  moving  to  their  satisfaction ;  perhaps, 
some  are  getting  shelf-worn,  and  they  price  the  goods  at  a 
figure  that  will  move  them — and  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  situation:  the  merchant’s  benefit  is  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
goods  and  ready  money,  which  he  may  need. 

Suppose  in  the  present  situation  all  goods  were  branded  and 
trade-marked  and  merchants  were  prevented  from  selling  them 
at  a  price  below  that  set  by  the  manufacturer?  Well,  price 
levels,  such  as  consumers  have  been  benefitted  by,  during  the 
past  year,  would  not  have  been  available.  The  consumer  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  set  price  or  do  without  the  goods. 
The  merchant  would  have  been  compelled  to  keep  prices  up 
to  the  point  set  at  the  day  of  purchase  of  the  got^s,  or  keep 
the  goods  on  his  shelves. 

Congress  ought  to  see  that  a  rigid  price  structure,  unyielding 
and  fixed,  would  do  great  harm  to  business  in  an  emergency. 
Price  is  always  a  determining  factor  in  quick  movement  of 
goods. 

If  congress  so  acts  that  manufacturers  will  control  goods  as 
to  price  from  factory  to  consumer,  thru  broker,  thru  distribu¬ 
tor,  thru  jobber  and  retailer,  the  merchant  is  no  longer  master 
of  his  business.  He  becomes  merely  a  distributor  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  goods.  He  is  not  then  a  merchant,  or  a  business 
man,  he  is  but  the  manufacturer’s  agent.  His  individuality  is 
gone;  his  right  to  do  business  as  he  sees  fit  is  gone;  his  right 
to  buy  and  sell  on  his  own  initiative  is  gone. 

.\s  to  the  consumer,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer, 
he  will  either  have  to  pay  the  price  or  do  without  the  goods. 
And  suppose  these  goods  are  of  the  class  called  necessities  and 
suppose  the  manufacturers,  granted  all  this  privilege  of  price¬ 
fixing  all  along  the  line  by  law,  become  so  strong  that  they 
wntrol  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  necessities,  just  where 
is  the  consumer  to  look  for  protection? 


The  Bulletin 

The  Kelly  bill  is  indeed  dangerous,  in  many  respects.  It* 
far-reaching  effects  can  be  readily  visioned. 


From  the  Elmira  Star,  New  York,  Jan.  6,  1931. 

Price-Fixing 

The  Kelly  bill,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  measure  which  has 
been  before  Congress  for  years.  If  passed,  it  would  enable  a 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  any  article  to  force  the  retailer 
to  charge  a  fixed  price  for  the  article;  it  would  legalize  price- 
fi.xing. 

Carroll  W.  Doten,  professor  of  economics  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
professors,  government  officials,  members  of  statistical  organi¬ 
zations,  bankers  and  business  men,  found  that  420  are  opposed 
to  the  price-fixing  and  82  favor  it. 

Most  of  the  economists  hold  that  passing  the  Kelly  bill 
would  seriously  hamper  the  retailers,  would  lessen  competition 
in  distribution  and  would  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Such  a  law  would  give  some  dealers  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
their  own  particular  line.  The  retailer  who  sold  the  article  no 
longer  wcmld  be  an  independent  merchant,  but  would  be  only 
an  agent  for  the  manufacturer  in  disposing  of  the  goods. 

The  chain  stores  oppose  "the  price  fixing  bill  because  they  say 
it  would  prevent  them  passing  along  to  the  public  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  mass  distribution.  The  same  argument  holds  for  the 
independent  dealers  just  as  much  as  for  the  chain  stores. 

Most  of  the  retail  merchants  in  this  country  still  have  plenty 
of  the  good  old  .\merican  spirit  of  individual  independence. 
They  want  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  prevail  unrestricU 
ed;  they  want  free,  unbamperetl  competition.  If  they  have 
goods  on  hand  that  can  be  sold  by  reducing  the  price  to  a 
point  where  more  customers  will  be  attracted,  they  want  to 
be  free  to  make  such  reductions.  Most  merchants  do  not  favor 
surrendering  any  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  they  want  no  legalized  price-fixing. 

From  the  Birmingham,  (Ala.)  News,  January  2,  1931. 

An  Unwise  Measure 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  about  which  very  little 
apparently  has  been  said,  but  about  which  a  great  deal  should 
be  pid,  for  it  is  of  serious  concern  to  merchants  and  the 
buying  public.  The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  attention  to  this 
bill,  which  bears  the  name  of  Representative  Kelly,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  proceeds  to  disclose  its  objectionable  nature. 

The  Tribune’s  editorial  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Kelly  bill 
that  has  come  to  this  newspaper’s  attention,  and  one  is  led  to 
suspect  that  its  sponsors  are  working  rather  quietly  in  behalf 
of  the  measure.  While  references  to  the  Kelly  bill  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  the  records  of  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years,  according"  to  The  Tribune,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  discussion  of  it  so  far. 

The  purported  object  of  the  bill  is  “to  protect  trade-mark 
owners,  distributors,  and  the  public  against  injurious  and  un¬ 
economic  practices  in  the  distribution  of  articles  of  standard 
quality  under  a  distinguishing  trade-mark,  brand,  or  name." 
It  is  up  for  consideration  by  the  present  Congress,  and  the 
“considerable  political  influence”  of  a  number  of  associations 
of  retail  merchants  is  said  to  be  behind  it. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  seller  of  a  trade-marked  article 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  it  must  be  resold.  “Thus,”  says  The 
Tribune,  “a  manufacturer  of  tooth  paste  might  require  that 
any  dealers  who  bought  his  product  would  have  to  sell  it  for 
no  less  than  50  cents  a  tube.”  Some  years  ago  it  was  ruled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  such  contracts  fixing  resale  prices 
were  illegal,  and  the  Kelly  bill  is  designed  to  circumvent  that 
decision. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  some  retail  merchants’  asso¬ 
ciations  which  seek  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
many  stores  in  offering  certain  well  known  articles  as  “leaders" 
at  below  a  profitable  price,  in  order  to  attract  customers  who, 
once  in  the  store,  may  be  induced  to  buy  other  articles  at  a 
price  which  will  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  “leader.”  This  is  regarded  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  as  unfair  competition,  which  the  bill  would  remedy  bv 
permitting  the  manufacturer  to  fix  a  price  below  which  his 
article  could  not  be  sold  in  any  store. 

“There  is  no  need  to  go  into  tbe  question  of  the  fairness 
of  the  practice  complained  of,”  says  the  Chicago  paper.  “The 
fact  is  that  inducements  to  enter  a  shop  are  as  old  as  com- 
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Memorandum  in  Opposition  to  the  Bill  for  the  Copyright 
Registration  of  Design  (H.R.  11852)  Submitted  by  the 


Committee  on  Copyrights 
Bar  of  the  City 

To  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

The  nature  and  the  object  of  the  bill  are  what  its  title  sug¬ 
gests.  At  present,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  industrial  designs 
tove  been  patentable  under  the  design  patent  law,  for  which 
purpose  the  applicant  must  establish  both  novelty  and  origin- 
^ity,  and  the  examination  of  these  claims  by  the  Patent  Office 
has  been  found  in  practice  to  consume  so  much  time  that  when 
the  patent  issues  the  design,  in  many  cases,  it  is  obsojete.  It 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  actual  novelty  in  design  is  rare, 
because  most  designs  are  but  copies,  combinations,  or  vari¬ 
ations  of  existing  forms  long  in  the  public  domain.  The  bill 
under  consideration  would  repeal  the  design  patent  law,  elimin¬ 
ate  the  requirement  of  novelty,  and  permit  copyright  to  be 
secured  for  original  designs  without  any  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion.  The  requirement  of  “originality”  of  the  design  is  only 
“in  its  application  to  or  embodiment  in  such  manufactured 
product.”  Other  features  of  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  in 
what  follows. 

Reasons  Why  Bar  Association  Disapproves  of 
Vestal  Bill 

The  New  York  City  Bar  Association’s  committee  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  testimony  and  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  has  disapproved  of  it,  and  believes  that  it  ought  not 
to  become  a  law  for  reasons  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  statement. 

I.  Because  the  remedy  by  copyright  protection  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  as  to  the 
validity  of  which  grave  doubts  have  been  raised. 

II.  Because  the  bill  as  drawn  is  open  to  criticism  in  detail, 
and  is  likely  to  create  more  injustice  and  hardship  than  it 
could  cure. 

III.  Because,  for  whatever  evils  may  exist  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  intended  to  be  cured  by  the  bill,  the  more  appropriate 
remedy  is  a  redefinition  of  “unfair  competition”  to  include 
such  acts  and  possibly  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commissjon  law. 

By  way  of  preliminary  it  should  be  said  that  the  questions 
involved  are  obsecured,  and  fair  discussion  of  them  is  pre¬ 
judiced,  by  a  misuse  of  the  term  “piracy”  to  describe  the  evil 
intended  to  be  cured.  That  evil  is  the  imitation  or  copying  of 
industrial  designs.  But  it  is  well  .settletl  that  imitation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  designs  of  manufactured  products  is  not  violative  of 
any  right,  and  therefore  is  not  an  actionable  wrong,  unless 
the  design  be  patented  or  unless  the  imitator  is  guilty  of  acts 
intended  or  likely  to  mislead  the  buying  public  as  to  the  source 
or  origin  of  the  article,  i.  e.,  “palming  off.” 

The  doctrine  of  unfair  competition  has  been  invoked  in  vain, 
notably  and  most  recently  in  the  case  of  Cheney  Bros.  v.  Doris 
Silk  Corporation  (35F.  (2d)  279).  decided  bv  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  October.  1929. 
There  was  no  design  patent,  nor  was  there  any  “palming  off.” 
The  sole  ground  of  complaint  was  imitation.  The  basis  of  the 
decision  was  the  absence  of  property  right  in  industrial  designs, 
the  court  citing  to  that  proposition  many  well-considered  cases. 

What  is  lawful  can  not  fairly  be  called  “piracy.”  The  acts 
complained  of  will  become  unlawful  only  by  legislation.  As¬ 
suming  that  there  should  be  such  legislation,  the  serious  ques¬ 
tions  are  whether  it  should  take  the  from  of  copyright  and 
whether,  if  so,  the  present  bill  does  not  overstep  the  reason¬ 
able  necessities  of  the  case. 

Constitutionally  Doubtful 

I.  (a)  Doubt  is  suggested  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill,  arising  from  the  fact  that  its  beneficiaries  are,  primarily, 
not  the  authors  of  the  designs  to  be  protected,  but  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  profluct  to  which  the  design  is  applied. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  this  fact  fairly  plain.  It  provides 
in  terms  that  as  prerequistes  to  copyright  protection,  the  author 
or  his  assignee  must  actually  cause  the  design  to  be  applied 
to  or  embodied  in  the  manufactured  product  and  introduce 
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such  product  to  the  public  by  selling  or  offering  for  sale. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  tlie  actual  designer  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  a  position  to  fulfill  those  prerequisites.  Compliance  with 
the  act  in  those  respects  would  be  by  the  assignee  of  the  actual 
designer  or  by  the  author  only  in  the  sense  of  the  employer. 
In  either  case,  whether  as  assignee  or  as  author,  it  is  the 
manufacturer  who  would  benefit  if  the  bill  became  a  law. 

There  are  other  indications  in  the  bill  that  its  real  purpose 
and  effect  is  protection  to  the  manufacturer. 

Thus,  the  very  definition  of  a  design  in  section  1  (b)  as  “a 
pattern  applied  to,  or  a  shape  or  form  of,  a  manufactured 
product  *  *  *  and  shall  include  dies,  molds,  or  devices  by 
which  such  a  pattern,  shape,  or  form  may  be  produc^  ♦  •  *  » 
shows  that  what  is  to  be  protected  is  a  material  thing,  not  an 
intellectual  or  artistic  concept. 

The  general  copyright  law  is  careful  to  provide  that  “copy¬ 
right  is  distinct  from  the  property  in  the  material  object  copy¬ 
righted  *  * 

The  design  copyright  bill  contains  no  such  distinction. 

Nor  is  any  provision  made  for  copyright  registration  of  a 
design  not  put  into  manufacture - analogous  to  the  copy¬ 

right  in  a  work  not  reproduced  for  sale. 

“Reserve”  Feature  Invitation  to  Fraud 

There  is,  however,  in  section  19  a  provision  under  which 
an  author  may  mark  upon  his  design  the  words  “design  copy¬ 
right  reserved,”  and  thereby,  without  any  filing  or  registration, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  time,  preempt  the  design  from 
use  by  another.  Such  a  provision  is  an  invitation  to  fraud, 
and  the  absence  of  any  time  limit  is  clearly  at  variance  with 
the  Constitution. 

(b)  Eminent  authorities  have  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
bill  on  the  further  ground  that  industrial  designs  having  been 
classified  by  Congress  as  in  the  patent  field — involving  inven¬ 
tion — they  can  not  now  be  transferred  into  the  field  of  copy¬ 
right  by  the  mere  process  of  eliminating  the  requirement  of 
novelty. 

(c)  Whether  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  constitutional  or  the  re¬ 
verse,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  an  extension  of  copyright  into  a 
new  field,  which  may  or  may  not  be  held  within  the  purview  oi 
the  Constitution ;  and,  further,  that  if  it  be  upheld,  the  effert 
will  be  to  create  monopolies  where,  under  existing  law,  there  is: 
not  even  a  property  right. 

II.  Of  criticism  in  detail,  the  following  are  suggested  as 
important,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive; 

(a)  We  have  referred  above  to  the  definition  of  a  design. 
It  is  clearly  a  departure  from  the  accepte<l  conception  of 
copyright  as  protection  for  intellectual  or  artistic  property. 
In  legal  effect  what  the  bill  would  accomplish  would  be  to 
create  a  new  kind  of  property  right,  in  a  material  product 
primarily  commercial  in  its  nature  and  purpose  rather  than 
for  artistic  or  intellectual  enjoyment. 

(b)  We  have  referred  al.so  to  the  right  of  reserved  copv- 
right  as  an  invitation  to  fraud.  There  is  no  way  provided  of 
checking  the  date  of  the  exercise  of  such  right  of  reservation; 
it  rests  wholly  upon  the  assertion  of  the  copyright  claimant. 
-As  pointed  out  below,  cases  may  well  arise  in  which  the  date  of 
reservation  may  be  a  controlling  factor,  and  the  resisting  party 
will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  claimant. 

(c)  The  general  scheme  of  the  hill  is  to  do  awav  with  the 
process  of  examining  the  claim  of  originality  which  now  attends 
the  granting  of  a  design  patent,  and  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
copyright  registration  to  anyone  who  shows  compliance  with 
the  four  prerequisites— namely,  actual  manufacture,  marking 
with  a  claim  of  copyright,  actual  sale  or  offer  for  sale,  and 
\vithin  six  months  thereafter,  filing  an  application  in  the  copy- 
n'ght  office.  Once  such  a  certificate  has  been  issued,  however, 
it  carries,  in  a  suit  for  infringement,  certain  presumptions— a 
presumption  of  orginality  in  the  design  and  of  validity  in 
Its  registration,  thus  putting  the  burden  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  the  negative  or  orginality. 
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This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  establish  in  any  case.  If  the 
copyright  proprietor,  or  his  assignor,  the  author,  is  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  state,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  overcoming 
the  presumption  or  originality,  might  well  be  prohibitive. 

Most  Designs  Taken  from  Common  Sources 

And,  as  if  the  presumptions  in  the  plaintiff’s  favor  were  not  a 
heavy  enough  burden  of  themselves,  the  defendant  is  also  faced 
with  a  provision,  that  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  also 
presume  copying,  if  it  find  a  “substantial  resemblance”  to  the 
registered  design  in  the  defendant’s  design.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that,  as  already  stated,  most  modern  designs  are  taken 
from  common  sources  open  to  all,  usually  in  public  museums 
or  in  nature,  and  that  on  the  question  of  substantial  resem¬ 
blance  reasonable  minds  may  differ,  the  dangers  of  injustice 
from  the  indulgence  of  such  presumptions  must  be  apparent. 

(d)  The  civil  remedies  allowed  to  a  copyright  registrant 
include  an  injunction,  an  accounting  for  profits,  which  in  the 
court’s  discretion  may  be  trebeled,  or,  in  certain  circumstances, 
minimum  damages,  besides  the  delivery  up  of  infringing  arti¬ 
cles.  Section  8  purports  to  define  infringement,  something 
which  neither  the  present  general  copyright  act  nor  the  pend¬ 
ing  revision  attempts.  The  definition  is  full  of  danger.  It 
includes  not  only  copying  but  “colorable  imitation”  and  it  would 
be  colorable  imitation  to  copy  “any  characteristic  original 
feature!’  of  the  copyrighted  design. 

Under  existing  copyright  law  there  is  copying,  and  hence 
infringement,  only  if  a  substantial  part  of  the  original  be 
taken — not  if  an  unsubstantial  part  be  taken,  whether  such 
part  be  characteristic  or  not.  Whether  intended  or  not,  the 
effect  of  such  language  might  well  be  to  grant  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  copyright  design  protection  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  the  writer  or  artist — and  this  is  emphasized  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  “originality”  required  implies  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  “novelty”. 

Moreover,  after  defining  infringement,  certain  acts,  which 
would  be  within  the  definition,  are  expressly  excluded,  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  quiet  the  opposition  of  certain  interests. 

Thus  the  makers  of  repair  parts  are  wholly  exempted  from 
liability  for  infringement.  This  provision  was  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  makers  of  parts  of  stoves — a  curious  but  apparently 
considerable  industry. 

A  dressmaker  may  copy  the  copyright  design  of  a  garment 
for  the  use  of  her  employer  or  a  member  of  his  family.  'There 
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is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  such  garments  which  si  j  may 
make. 

Magazines  may  publish  illustrations  of  copyright  designs. 

And  finally  any  retailer  may  sell  whatever  stock  he  has 
bought  before  actual  notice  or  knowledge  that  the  design  is 
copyright,  provided  he  makes  prompt  and  full  disclosure  of 
the  source  of  his  supply.  There  is  no  such  exemption  to  a 
manufacturer.  He  may  have  bought  his  design  in  good  faith 
from  a  draftsman,  who  has  knowingly,  or  unknowingly,  copied 
from  a  copyright  design,  but  the  manufacturer  will  have  no 
right  to  sell  a  stock  of  merchandise  in  which  he  may  have 
invested  many  thousands  of  dollars.  And  the  banker  or  factor 
who  has  financed  the  manufacture  of  that  stock  on  the  faith 
of  a  lien  upon  the  merchandise,  will  find  himself  with  no 
security  for  his  loan. 

Search  Would  Not  Warn  Manufacturers  of 
Possible  Infringement 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  or  the  factor 
should  have  searched  the  copyright  office  to  see  whether  the  1 
design  in  question  was  copyright.  The  bill  allows  a  delay  of 
six  months  after  the  article  is  put  on  sale  before  it  must  be 
registered,  and  it  can  not  be  registered  until  it  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  offered  for  sale.  No  search  would  furnish  any 
information  to  warn  the  most  careful  manufacturer.  More¬ 
over,  with  the  ease  of  registration  afforded  by  thq  Bill,  the 
so-called  infringer  might  well  get  his  design  on  record  ahead 
of  the  so-called  originator ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  origi. 
nator  from  asserting  his  .superiority,  for,  under  the  bill,  priority 
of  right  does  not  depend  upon  priority  of  registration.  .\nd, 
finally,  by  availing  himself  of  the  provision  for  reservation  of 
design,  without  registration,  what  could  be  simpler  than  for  the 
fraudulent  designer  to  create  an  appearance  of  priority,  which 
he  alone  would  know  was  not  the  truth. 

III.  This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  any  legislation 
be  required  to  deal  with  cases  of  actual  copying  of  designs, 
it  should  be  by  a  redefinition  of  unfair  competition,  rather 
than  by  an  extension  of  copyright  of  dubious  validity  and 
attended,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  certain  injustice. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Copyrights.  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

By  Otto  C.  Wiernin,  Chairman. 
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merce.  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  one  induce¬ 
ment  is  taken  away  another  will  not  be  found  to •  replace  it.” 
Stores  might  easily  offer  as  “leaders”  other  articles  that  would 
not  be  affcctetl  bv  the  proposed  law  governing  resale  prices. 
“A  dealer  determinel  to  obtain  sales  volume  can  always  exer¬ 
cise  his  ingenuity  to  obtain  it.  Lawmakers  will  find  themselves 
continually  a  jump  behind  the  inventiveness  of  shrewd  mer¬ 
chandisers.” 

Discussing  the  bill  further.  The  Tribune  says: 

“The  framers  of  the  law  did  recognize  that  merchants  must 
be  permitted  to  clear  their  shelves  from  time  to  time  of  excess 
stocks,  and  the  law  accordingly  permits  the  retailer  to  sell 
■damaged  goods,  unseasonable  gootls,  and  discontinued  lines 
below  the  agreed  price.  All  of  these  categories  present  nice 
questions  of  interpretation.  Are  bathing  suits  to  be  regarded 
as  out  of  season  in  July,  when  the  first  demand  has  passed, 
or  in  October,  when  the  swimming  season  closes?  What  is 
the  precise  moment  at  which  the  travel  season  ends,  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  trade-marked  wardrobe  trunks  may  be  sold  at  re¬ 
duced  prices?  These  are  questions  which  defy  an  accurate 
answer.  The  bill  invites  evasions.” 

The  measure  is  typical  of  much  legislation,  enacted  and  pro¬ 
posed.  A  well  organized  group  finds  that  it  is  hampered  in  its 
competition  with  others  possessed  of  larger  resources.  It  seeks 
to  correct  the  balance  by  enacting  a  law  to  hamper  the  other 
fellow  in  some  other  way.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  means 
of  achieving  the  end  which  w’ill  stand  review  in  the  courts. 
.Accordingly  the  object  is  approached  indirectly.  These  laws 
seldom  achieve  their  goals  and  they  often  entail  unforeseen 
consequences.  For  example,  the  anti-trust  laws  did  not  halt 
the  formation  of  great  business  combinations,  but  they  did  go 
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far  to  promote  wasteful  exploitation  of  some  of  our  natural 
resources  like  petroleum. 

The  Chicago  paper  thinks  the  same  kind  of  result  may  be 
expected  of  tlie  Kelly  bill.  Restricting  the  freedom  of  dealers 
in  devising  merchandising  policies,  it  says,  is  likely  to  produce 
one  of  two  results:  either  merchants  will  devise  other  means 
of  achieving  the  same  end,  or  the  cost  of  doing  business  will 
be  increased  with  consequent  increases  in  cost  to  consumers. 
The  Tribune  can  see  only  “a  fugitive  advantage”  in  the  bill 
for  any  dealers,  and  “none  for  the  public.” 

This  estimate  of  the  Kelly  bill  strikes  The  News  as  alto¬ 
gether  sound.  The  measure  is  unwise,  even  dangerous.  It 
can  have  no  real  benefit  to  any  dealers,  and  the  only  conse¬ 
quences  it  would  have  would  be  to  “stick”  the  buying  public 
on  many  branded  or  trade-marked  articles.  It  is  not  [unlikely 
that  it  would  promote  profiteering.  It  might  prevent  consumers 
from  taking  advantage  of  low  wholesale  commodity  j  rices  by 
keeping  retail  prices  at  a  fixed  standard  regardless  ofl  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  whole.sale  costs  whereby  manufacturers  are  enabled 
to  buy  raw  materials  at  reduced  prices  and  thus  manufacture 
their  articles  more  cheaply. 

.At  any  rate,  price-fixing  in  any  field  of  trade  is  unwise  and 
undesirable.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  interfere  to  any  marked  extent 
with  merchandising  policies,  as  long  as  the  consumer  is  reason¬ 
ably  protected.  Dealers  should  be  left  free  largely  to  adopt 
their  own  merchandising  policies. 

From  the  Nonvalk.  (Conn.)  Jan.  7,  1931. 

Price  Fixing 

Manufacturers,  retail  store  owners  and  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers.  throughout  the  country  are  watching  with  interest  the 
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Speaker  Subject  Program 

20th  Annual  Convention 

Theme — Build  Sound  Management — From  1930  Experience 
February  2-3-4-5-6,  1931,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

2:00  P.  M.  REGISTRATION 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  2 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  P.  M.  C«U  to  Order 

President  Philip  LeBoutillier. 

8: OS  P.  M.  Address 

President  Philip  LeBoutillier. 

8:35  P.  M.  Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

8:45  P.  M.  Keynote  Address — Build  Sound  Management 
— From  1930  Experience. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  Author 
of  Economic  Principles  of  Consumption, 
Economies  of  Retailing  and  Economics  of 
Fashion. 

9:20  P.  M.  Economic  Trends. 

Dr.  David  Friday,  President,  Domestic  & 
Foreign  Investors  Corporation  and  Econ¬ 
omic  Adviser  to  A.  G.  Becker  &  Company, 
New  York.  Author  of  Profits.  Wages  and 
Prices. 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  3 
PRESIDENT'S  OFFICIAL  BREAKFAST  MEETING 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  A.  M.  President’s  Breakfast  given  by  Officers  and 
Directors  to  Officers  and  Members  of  Record 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Associate  Groups. 

8:40  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Philip  LeBoutillier. 

8:45  A.  M.  Report  on  Association  Work  of  1930. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

9:00  A.  M.  Tbe  Association  Looks  at  Taxes. 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman,  Ta.xation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  formerly  Chairman,  The 
Controller’s  Congress. 

9:25  A.  M.  State  Sales  Taxes  and  Tbeir  Effect  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Consumption. 

Frederick  H.  Rike,  Chairman,  Tax  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


George  V-.  Sheridan,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  Information  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

9:50  A.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

10:15  A.  M.  Informal  Showing  of  Stillfilms  from  tbe  Edu¬ 
cational  Stillfilm  Service. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Parlor  I 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

2:05  P.  M.  Organizing  Workrooms  for  More  Efficient 
Operation. 

Wesley  W.  Price,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman,  Workrooms 
Committee,  Store  Managers’  Division. 

2:25  P.  M.  Factors  Influencing  Payroll  Expense. 

Bernard  W.  Smith,  Director  of  Research 
and  Planning,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

2:50  P.  M.  Profitable  Store  Management  for  1931. 

Harrv  W.  Schacter,  General  Manager,  Her¬ 
man  Straus  &  Sons  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

3:15  P.  M.  A  Community  Attacks  Customer  Returns. 

Denis  Donohoe,  Managing  Director,  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Open  Discussion. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman.  F.  W.  Aldred,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Gladdings,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 

2:15  P.  M.  The  Three  Big  Retail  Problems  for  1931. 

William  Nelson  Taft,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2:45  P. M.  Building  Up  the  Weak  Department. 

Irving  Goldenthal,  Field  Executive,  National 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3:15  P.  M.  How  Can  We  Reduce  Markdowns  in  1931? 

John  D.  Hughes,  Merchandise  Manager, 
The  Denholm  &  McKay  Company,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 
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3:4S  P.  M.  Are  We  Doing  An  Effective  Job  Maintaining 
Real  Merclian«li«e  Control? 

Herschel  Lutes,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4:1SP.  M.  Increasing  the  OiMrating  Efficiency  of  the 
Merchandising  Division. 

Neil  Petree,  Vice-President,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ruth  Fagundus,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

2:05  P.  M.  Short  Business  Session. 

2:20  P.  M.  A  Statement  of  Personnel  Problems  for  1931. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Director,  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.  , 

2:25  P.  M.  Decentralixed  Training— An  Expression  of 
Sound  Management. 

Wm.  H.  Bixby,  Personnel  Superintendent, 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:50  P.  M.  Display  Training. 

Mildred  Bristol,  Training  Director,  Stern 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3:15  P.  M.  Salespeople  Can  and  Should  be  Taught  to 
Promote  Piece  Goods  Sales. 

A.  H.  McAllister,  Merchandise  Manager, 
James  McCreery  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3:40  P.  M.  Follow-up  of  Production. 

Gladys  Carlson,  Training  Director,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4:05  P.  M.  Accessories  Style  Meeting. 

Caroline  Schweizer,  Buyer  Handkerchiefs 
and  Neckwear,  James  McCreery  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  2 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Address  of  Chairman. 

Chairman,  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager, 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  Traffic  Group. 

The  Effect  of — More  Units  per  Dollar  of  Sales 
Volume — on  Net  Profits. 

The  Problem  Created  —  Its  Effect  on 
Traffic.  Receiving,  Marking  and  Stock- 
keeping. 

John  W.  Wingate,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Merchandising.  New  York  University,  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York. 

To  Reduce  Expenses — Abandon  Control 
of  Re-marking?  Increase  Non-marked 
Merchandise?  Or  what? 

Maurice  A  Richardsqp,  S.  Leidesdorf  & 
Company,  New  York. 


The  following  speakers  will  outline  changes  in 
policies,  increased  efficiency  and  operating 
economies 'applied  during  the  past  year,  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum. 

R.  C  Rogers,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Receiving,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  General  Traffic  Manager, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Departments,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  Viret,  Traffic  Manager,  Bloomingdale 
Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  R.  H.  Brown,  Traffic  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

2: 05  P.  M.  An  Adjuster’*  Reaction  to  Delivery  Com¬ 
plaints. 

W.  B.  Eager,  Adjustment  Manager,  Janies 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

2:50  P.  M.  Exposed  Packing — A  Short  Cut  to  Reduced 
Expense  and  Breakage. 

Charles  ‘A.  Lowrey,  Supt.  of  Packing,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

3:35  P.  M.  The  Problem  of  Special  Deliveries. 

Charles  E.  Lewis,  Director  of  Delivery,  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

4:20  P.  M.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tires. 

D.  G.  Jewett,  Superintendent  of  Mainte¬ 
nance,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  3 

THE  SMOKER 
Grand  Ballroom 

7:30  P.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  formerly  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress. 

8:05  P.  M.  Question  Box  —  Build  Sound  Management  — 
From  1930  Experience. 

Chairman,  Earnest  Katz,  assisted  by  .'\rchi- 
bald  MacLcish,  Chairman,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

F.  W.  Aldred,  Chairman,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Division. 

A.  S.  Donaldson,  Chairman,  Store  Managers’ 
Division. 

Kenneth  Collins,  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Ruth  Fagundus,  Chairman,  Personnel  Group. 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Chairman,  Traffic  Group. 

B.  A.  Stone,  Chairman,  Retail  Delivery  .As¬ 
sociation. 

C.  L.  McAleer,  Chairman,  Import  Managers’ 
Group. 
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EDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Grand  Ball  Room 

Theme:  Reducing  Store  Expense 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

A.  S.  Donaldson,  Vice-President,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York.  Chairman,  Store 
Managers’  Division. 

9:50  A.  M.  Reducing  Merchandise  Costs. 

Robert  F.  Shepard,  President,  The  Shepard 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

10:15  A.  M.  Effective  Operation  in  Handling  Increased 
Delivery  Units. 

Abraham  Schindel.  Vice-Pres.  &  General 
Manager,  Kresge  Department  Store,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

9:35  A.  M.  Simplificat'on  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Sup¬ 
plies  (Findings  and  Simplified  Practice  Rec¬ 
ommendations  of  Operating  Committee  on 
Supplies). 

Merrill  W.  Osgood.  Operating  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
Chairman,  Operating  Committee  on  Supplies. 

19:45  A.  M.  Personnel’s  Contribution  to  Expense  Reduc- 
p  tion. 

[i  Michael  Schaap,  President,  Bloomingdale 

I]  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  11:15  A.  M.  Management’s  Job  Tomorrow. 

I  Lew  Hahn.  President,  Hahn  Department 

1  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Open  Discussion. 

j  WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  4 

j  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  How  Should  We  Spend  Our  Advertising 
Money? 

9:20  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice- 
President.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

9:30  A.  M.  When  to  Spend  More. 

Paul  E.  Murphy,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

9:50  A.  M.  When  to  Spend  Less. 

Alan  A.  Wells,  Sales  Manager.  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

10:10  A.  M.  How  to  Spend  by  Media. 

Arthur  O.  Price,  Sales  Manager,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10:30  A.  M.  What  to  Spend  for  Art  Work  and  Composition. 

Robert  Martin,  Art  Director,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

10:50  A.  M.  How  to  Spend  by  Months. 

W.  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion  Director, 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

11:10  A.  M.  How  to  Spend  by  Days  of  Week. 

James  Rotto,  Publicity  Director,  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


11:30  A.  M.  How  to  Spend  by  Space. 

1 —  The  Composite  Advertisement.  Sidney 
Lightstone,  Advertising  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2 —  The  Separate  Advertisement,  Dorothy 
E.  Swenson,  Advertising  Manager,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11:50  A.  M.  Summary  by  Agency  Executive. 

Paul  Hollister,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
READY-TO-WEAR  ACCESSORIES 
DIVISIONAL  MEETING 

Parlor  A 

.4  SvTnposium  on  Current  Problems  in  Accessory 
Merchandi.sing — With  Special  Emphasis  on 
Gloves,  Handbags  and  Hosiery 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Merchandise 
Manager,  The  W’m.  Hengerer  Company, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Trend*  in  design  and  color  for  Spring  and  Fall 
— Relation  with  the  ready-to-wear  department 
— Mutual  problems  of  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

GLOVES 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Company,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

John  Fitzgibbon,  The  Fitzgibbon  Company, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

HANDBAGS 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Josephine  D.  Sutton,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager.  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Harry  Schoenfield.  Halberstadt  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOSIERY 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Allen  F.  Phipps,  Merchandise  Manager,  R. 
H.  White  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

George  F.  Murphy,  Vice-President,  Quaker 
Hosiery  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
DOWNSTAIRS  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 

Exhibit  Room  2 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  J.  H.  Calvert,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

How  Can  the  Downstairs  Store  Maintain  Vol¬ 
ume  and  Profit  in  1931  ? 

— ;witfa  a  decreased  average  salescheck  and 
with  increasing  competition  of  the  upstair* 
store? 

A.  E.  Jacques,  The  Halle  Bros.  Company. 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 
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A  More  Effective  Promotional  Program  in 
1931. 

Russell  A.  Brown,  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger,  Standard  Store  Service  Company,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Making  Fulleat  U»e  of  Facts  Through  Mer¬ 
chandise  Analysis  in  the  Downstairs  Store. 

Irving  Goldenthal,  Field  Executive,  National 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meeting  Customer  Service  Competition  in  the 
Downstairs  Store. 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  Downstairs  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Alfred  B.  Koch,  President,  The 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

2: 10  P.  M.  Make  Advertising  More  Productive  —  The 
present  responsibility  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-President, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Ne\v  York, 
and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

2:40  P.  M.  Making  Buying  Easier. 

Frank  A.  Black,  Publicity  Director,  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

3:10  P.  M.  Getting  National  Quality  in  Retail  Advertising. 

Thomas  Ryan,  Pedlar  &  Rvan,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3:40  P.  M.  Promoting  Lower  Prices  Without  Endangering 
Prestige. 

James  Goold,  Merchandise  Manager,  Stern 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Parlor  I 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
of  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ments,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Effect  of — More  Units  Per  Dollar  of  Sales 
Volume — on  Net  Profit. 

The  following  speakers  will  outline  changes 
in  policies,  increased  efficiency  and  operating 
economies  applied  during  the  past  year,  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum : 
Harry  Werner,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Fibich,  Superintendent  of  Receiving, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

One  other  speaker  to  be  annouced. 

Brief  Summary. 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Superintendent  of  Receiving, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Revised  Transit  Policy. 

John  G.  Clark.  Director  of  Insurance,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York,  and  Chairman  of  Special  Committee 
on  Transit  Insurance. 

Statua  of  Brokerage  Charge. 

J.  H.  Williams,  Traffic  Manager,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Round  Table  Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  B.  A.  Stone,  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Chairman,  Retail  Delivery 
Association. 

2:05  P.  M.  The  Desirable  Truck  for  Retail  Delivery. 

Clinton  Bretell,  Superintendent  of  Garages, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Discussion. 

2:50  P.  M.  Economic  Operation  and  Control  of  Furniture 
Deliveries. 

Samuel  Brown,  Superintendent,  Flint  &  Hor¬ 
ner,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

3:35  P.  M.  Applying  Common  Sense  in  Reducing  Acci¬ 
dent. 

Charles  Grosjean,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

4:20  P.  M.  Open  Discussion  of  Delivery  Problems. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  2 


2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  C.  L.  McAleer,  Manager,  Foreign 
Department,  Jordan  Alarsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

2:05  P.  M.  The  Place  of  Import  Manager — The  duties  of 
his  office — How  he  can  contribute  to  a  store’s 
gross  profit — What  he  has  learned  through 
1930  experience  by  building  sounder  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  department  and  so  of  the  whole 
store. 

C.  L.  McAleer,  Manager,  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:30  P.  M.  The  Appraiser’s  Duties  as  to  Appraisement  of 
Merchandise. 

Frederick  J.  H.  Kracke,  United  States  Ap¬ 
praiser,  Port  of  New  York. 

3:00  P.  M.  The  Functioning  of  Customs  Cases  as  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Courts, 

S.  Richardson,  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Hal¬ 
stead,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3:30  P.  M.  Operating  Features  of  Handling  Merchandise 
by  a  Steamship  Company. 

Frank  Ryan,  Traveling  Representative,  In¬ 
ternational  Mercantile  Marine. 

4:00  P.  M.  Discussions  of  Questionnaires. 

Led  by  chairman. 

Note :  There  will  be  an  Import  man  on  duty  throughout 

the  Convention  to  assist  members  with  their  import  prob¬ 
lems. 
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EDNESDAY  EVENING.  FEB.  4 

MKRCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
(rpiieral  Session — Grand  Ballroom 


8:00  P.  M. 


8:15  P.  M. 


8:45  P.  M. 


»:15  P.  M. 


8:45  P.M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  F.  W.  Aldred,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence.  R.  _  I., 
Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 
!•  Your  Merchandise  House  in  Order? 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  brought  about  by  changes  in 
general  business  conditions. 

Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Vice-President.  The 
Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  Can  a  Store  Maintain  Dollar  Profits  with 
Lower  Retail  Price  Levels? 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Better  Selection  of  Merchandise— An  Import¬ 
ant  Factor  in  1931  Profits. 

Jav  D.  Runkle,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
What  Has  Management  Learned? 

O.  H.  Cheney,  Director,  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ruth  Fagundus,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Bal- 
limore,  Md. 

9:35  A.  M.  A  Statement  of  How  Personnel  Can  Aid 
Sound  Management. 

Otho  J.  Hicks,  Director  of  Training,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:40  A.  M.  Personnel  and  Service  for  1931. 

E.  W.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

10:15  A.  M.  The  Personnel  Director  of  a  Small  Store 
Makes  Her  Contribution  to  Sound  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Nell  Shelton,  Personnel  Director,  McEwen 
Halliburton  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

10:45  A.  M.  Better  Selling  in  Home  Furnishings. 

Clayton  Gibbs,  Editor,  Home  Decorations, 
Tobe  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11:15  A.M.  Home  Furnishings  Style  Meeting  (Demon¬ 
stration). 

Clayton  Gibbs,  Editor.  Home  Decorations, 
Tobe  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TTTTTBcinAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  Advertising 
Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

9:40  A.  M.  Customer  Contact. 

I.  A.  Hirschmann,  Publicity  Director,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  store  will  exert  every  effort  to  make 
the  customer  and  the  prospective  customer 
as  store-conscious  as  possible.  Strengthing 
every  contact  with  the  customer  must  re¬ 
ceive  constant  consideration  to  effect  and 
protect  store  prestige. 

Report  of  Committee. 


Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  Allan  A.  Wills,  I.  A. 
Herschman,  Chairman. 

10:20  A.  M.  Merchandising  Advertising. 

Edwin  Dibrell,  Vice-President,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation  of  New  York. 

10:50  A.  M.  Customer  Analysis. 

H.  F.  Twomey,  Publicity  Director,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  buying 
habits  of  the  store’s  customers.  Developing 
a  publicity  program  and  procedure  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  departmental  or  oc¬ 
casional  customer  the  resources  of  the 
entire  store. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

Ernest  DeKalb,  Harry  Buffum,  H.  F.  Two¬ 
mey,  Chairman. 

11:30  A.  M.  How  to  Meet  Newer  Conditions  in  Promoting 
Popular  Priced  Stores. 

W.  Z.  Tucker,  Sales  Manager,  W.  A.  Wie- 
boldt  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Parlor  / 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  David  M.  Freudenthal,  Treasurer, 
Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

10:00  A.  M.  Building  the  1931  Expense  Control. 

E.  R.  Seltzer,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

10:30  A.  M.  Getting  the  Most  from  Statistics. 

A.  H.  Kluback,  Controller,  Mangel’s,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

11:00  A.  M.  Inventory  Shrinkage  and  Remedies — Report 


11:30  A.M. 


Inventory  Shrinkage  and  Remedies — Report 
of  Boston  Committee. 

Ben  Black,  Controller,  Shepard  Stores, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Installment  Credit  and  Colelction  Policies  Re¬ 
sulting  From  1930  Experience. 

B.  DeRaav,  A.  Finkenburg’s  Sons,  Ins.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  S  .  i 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  6 

9:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

•  Chairman,  C.  L.  McAleer,  Manager,  Foreign 
Department,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

9:05  A.  M.  A  presentation  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  New  York  Group  on  the  proposed  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Import  Procedure  for  Department 
Stores.” 

Fifteen  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  outline  of  the  introduction 
and  each  of  the  six  separate  divisions  of  the 
proposed  manual  by  the  member  responsible 
for  the  particular  part  of  the  work. 

Fifteen  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  following  each  of  the  presentations. 
9:15  A.  M.  Introduction. 

Miss  M.  I.  Sturgeon,  Import  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
9:45  A.  M.  Buying. 

E.  Wedemann,  Import  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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10:15  A.M.  Financing. 

F.  L.  Loeb,  Import  Manager,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

10:45  A.  M.  Transportation. 

E.  R.  Petit,  Import  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York  N.  Y. 

11:15  A.M.  Tariff. 

Grover  C.  Zoeller,  Import  Manager,  James 
A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11:45  A.  M.  Accounting. 

A.  C.  Hausrath,  Import  Manager,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

12:15  P.  M.  Selling. 

Hans  Horn,  Import  Manager,  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

12:45  P.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

Note :  There  will  be  an  Import  man  on  duty  throughout 
the  Convention  to  assist  members  with  their  import  prob¬ 
lems. 

TTTT^T?c;nAV  MORNING.  FEB.  5 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

9:30  A.  M.  Trip  Through  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  FEB.  5 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROI  P— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Joint  Meeting — Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Merrill  Osgood,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:05  P.  M.  Applying  Simplification  of  Supplies  to  Store 
Practice. 

Elmer  French,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
.\tlanta,  Ga. 

2:30  P.  M.  Making  Simplification  Pay  Dividends  Through 
Group  Action. 

Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager,  Retail  Trade 
'  Board.  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bos¬ 

ton,  Mass. 

2:55  P.  M.  What’s  Ahead  for  Prepacking? 

Herman  G.  Vonk,  Purchasing  .\gent,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Open  Discussion. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller, 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

2:30  P.  M.  Permanent  Savings  from  1930  Economies. 

Alfred  Henry,  Treasurer  and  Controller, 
Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3:00  P.  M.  Trends  in  Retailing  with  Relation  to  Past 
Depressions. 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard 
University. 
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3:30  P.  M.  Managemept’s  Use  of  the  “Census  of  Distri¬ 
bution’’  to  Increase  Profits. 

John  Guernsey,  In  Charge  of  Census  Dis¬ 
tribution,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

4:00  P.  M.  The  Controller  of  the  Future. 

C.  S.  Carroll,  Controller,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston.  Mass. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
PIECE  GOODS  AND  DOMESTICS 
DIVISIONAL  MEETING 

Exhibit  Room  6 

2:15  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  -  Benj.  M.  Weiss.  Merchandise 
Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Is  the  Manufacturer  and  Converter  of  Fabrics 
Neglecting  the  Retailer  in  the  Matter  of 
Styles? 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

H.  S.  Gelbtrunk,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Thomas  B.  Hill,  President,  Eagle  Silk  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Better  Style  in  Linens  and  Blankets. 

Virginia  Hamill.  Styling  Consultant,  Irish 
and  Scottish  Linen  Damask  Guild,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Reorganization  Plans  of  the  National  Costume 
Art  Association. 

Frederic  W.  Howe,  President.  National  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  -Association,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ready-to- Wear  Methods  of  Merchandising 
Applied  to  Piece  Goods. 

Russell  Ratigan,  Merchandise  Manager, 
J.  N.  Adam  &  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Sales  Plan  for  the  Piece  Goods  and  Domes¬ 
tics  Department — And  a  Few  Problems  of 
Mutual  Interest  to  Manufacturers  and  Re¬ 
tailers. 

A.  H.  McAllister,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  James  McCreerv  Company, 
York,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
READY-TO-WEAR  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 
Parlor  A 

2:15  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  John  B.  Swinney,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Specialty  Stores  Association,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Standardization  of  Size  Terminology. 

Can  we  define  our  size  designation  so  the 
same  language  can  be  used  by  designer, 
producer,  retailer  and  customer? 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Herbert  O.  Bergdahl,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Bob  Burns,  President,  Bob  Burns.  Inc.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Increasing  Ready-to-Wear  Volume  by  Inter¬ 
preting  and  Adapting  Paris  Fashions. 

A.  G.  Jarvis,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
Edward  Malley  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  Color  Coordination  Program. 

Rose  A.  Glemhv,  Merchandise  and  Research 
Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Effect  of  Lower  Price  Lines  on  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Industry. 

Reginald  S.  Longley,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Fashions  for  Spring. 

Lucy  Park.  The  Fashion  Coordination  Bur¬ 
eau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 
Exhibit  Room  2 

l:  IS  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  William  H.  Burkhardt,  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stores  Must  Style  Up  and  Trade  Up  in  Home 
Furnishings  in  1931. 

Teel  Williams.  Merchandising  Counsellor, 
Home  Ware,  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

The  Possibilities  for  Volume  and  Profit  for 
1931  in: 

FURNITURE 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Herbert  O.  Hope,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

C.  D.  Ryan,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

CHINA 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Chandler  Cudlipp,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  N.  Y.* 
The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

'  C.  L.  Sebring,  President,  The  Sebring  Pot¬ 

tery  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
HOUSEWARES 

The  problems  of  maintaining  complete  assort¬ 
ments. 

Herschel  Lutes,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Bert  Ovens,  Landis,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

DRAPERIES  AND  UPHOLSTERY 

The  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

James  Goold,  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

Howard  Wade,  Atkinson,  Wade  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

More  Effective  Promotions  of  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Departments. 

Eagle  Freshwater,  Furniture  Merchandising 
Counsellor,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  EVENING.  FEB.  5 
THE  2()tii  annual  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 


T oastermaster — President  Philip  Lt'Boutillier 


6:45  P.  M. 
7:00  P.  M. 


7:05  P.M. 
8:30  P.M. 

8:40  P.  M. 
8:05  P.  M. 

9:00  P.M. 


9:20  P.  M. 


Reception. 

Invocation. 

Dr.  W.  Warren  Giles,  Pastor,  First  Reformed 
Church  Church,  East  Orange,  N,  J. 

“The  Start  Spangled  Banner”. 

Led  by  Miss  Lydia  Van  Gilder,  Contralto, 
formerly  soloist,  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com¬ 
pany. 

Banquet  Service. 

Vocal  Selection. 

Justin  Lawrie,  Tenor. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

Vocal  Selection. 

Miss  Van  Glider. 

Add'-ess:  What  Shall  We  Think  of  Things 
as  They  Are? 

Dr.  W.  Warren  Giles. 

Vocal  Selection. 


Mr.  Lawrie. 


9:30  P.M.  Address. 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  President,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation  of  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lord  &  Tavlor,  New  York,  Director, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent.  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association,  New 
York. 


10:00  P.M.  Vocal  Selections. 

Miss  Van  Gilder  and  Mr.  Lawrie. 
10:30  P.M.  Dancing  to  1:00  A.  M. 


FRroAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 


General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  President,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

9:40  A.  M.  Maintaining  an  Effective  Executive  Organixa- 
tion. 


10:10  A.  M. 
11:00  A.  M. 


11:45  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Introduction,  Richard  Neustadt,  Director, 
Executive  Personnel  Division,  Hahn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

A  Review  of  the  Convention  from  a  News¬ 
paperman’s  Point  of  View. 

Alexander  Kaylin.  Associate  Editor,  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Recess  for  Luncheon  and  Fashion. 

Trend  Presentation. 


FRIDAY  NOON,  FEB.  6 

LUNCHEON  AND  FASHION  TREND 
PRESENTATION 

Auspices  of  the  Fashion  Committee,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Grand  Ballroom 

President  Philip  Le  Boutillier 

Presiding  Officer 

12:15  P.M.  Luncheon — Musical  Program. 

1:00  P.M.  Fashion  Motion  Picture  Film  by  Vogue. 

1:30  P.  M.  Fashion  Trend  Presentation — How  to  Present 
Fashion  Merchandise  to  the  Customer. 
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Our  Convention  Exhibitors 


New  Labor  Saving  Machinery  of  Every  Kind 
New  Ideas  of  Value  to  Modem  Retail  Stores 


Accounting  Machines — Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  General  Office  Equipment  Corporation, 
Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc.,  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company. 

Acoustic  Systems — Johns-Manville. 

Advertising  Service — Carey  Craft,  Juvenile  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishing  Company. 

Architects — Starrett  &  Van  Vlech. 

Automohile  Trucks — Chevrolet  Motor  Company. 
Caluculating  Machines — Monroe  Calculating  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Inc. 

Carrier  and  Conveyor  Systems — G&G  Atlas  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  The  Lamson  Company,  Inc. 

Cash  Registers — The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Ohmer  Fare  Register  Company. 

Castors  and  Hand  Trucks — Service  Castor  &  Truck 
Company. 

CeUophane — Du  Pont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 
Charge  Authorization — Cyclofile  Company. 
“Counselors  to  Stores” — Amos  Parrish  &  Company. 

Customer  Analysis  —  Selective  Selling  —  American 
Multigraph  Sales  Company. 

Customer  Control — Theodore  F.  Pevear. 

Display  Cards — Card  Display  Company,  Inc. 

Display  Card  Systems — Embosograf  Corporation  of 
America,  Showcard  Machine  Company. 


Engineering  Service — Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company. 

Fashion  Service — Standard  Store  Service  Company. 

Flooring  —  Flexotile  Floor  Company,  Marbleoid 
Company. 

Inspection  Service — Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

Lighting  Equipment — Planetlite  Company,  Inc. 

Package  Sealing  Machines — Better  Packages,  Inc 

Paper  Bags — Equitable  Paper  Bag  Company. 

Price  Marking  Machines — A.  Kimball  Company, 
The  Monarch  Marking  System,  Soabar  Company. 

Publications — Dry  Goods  Economist,  Fairchild 
Publications,  Retail  Ledger,  Hearst  Publications. 

Sales  Books — Baltimore  Sales  Book  Company. 

Sales  Record — Sales  Record  Publishing  Company. 

Shipping  Service — National  New  York  Packing  & 
Shipping  Company,  Inc. 

Store  Fixtures  (Steel) — The  General  Fireproofing 
Company. 

Store  Fixtures  —  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Corporation,  American  Showcase  Mfg.  Company,  Van 
Dwyne-Moran  Fixtures. 

Tabulating  Equipment,  Time  Recorders — Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Ventilating  Systems — Carrier  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Workroom  Products — Adams  Machine  Company. 


Four  Hundred  Economists  Can’t  Be  Wrong 


“Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  the  Namm  Store 
of  Brooklyn  has  just  returned  from  a  short  trip  to 
Florida.  He  stopped  off  in  Washington  to  register 
his  opposition  to  the  Kelly  Price-Fixing  Bill  (H.R.ll) 
which  is  now  before  Congress  for  a  vote.  Major 
Namm  is  chairman  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Committee  on  Resale-price  Legislation. 

“While  in  Washington,”  said  Major  Namm,  “I 
spoke  with  a  group  of  merchants  regarding  the  Kelly 
Bill  and  found  that  the  same  misunderstanding  ex¬ 
isted  there  as  elsewhere,  namely  the  belief  that  this 
bill  would  end  predatory  price  cutting,  to  which  we 
are  all  opposed. 

“The  bill,  in  fact,  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On 
the  contrary  ,the  real  dyed-in-the-wool  price  cutter  will 
benefit  by  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

“Major  Namm  was  asked  about  public  sentiment 
regarding  the  bill  and  he  stated  that  it  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  decided  change. 


“A  year  ago  most  people  that  I  came  in  con- 
he  is  leading  the  fight  against  it.  I  spoke  with  a  whole¬ 
saler  from  New  York  who  had  actively  supported  the 
bill  but  changed  his  mind  last  December  and  wrote 
his  Congressman  as  follows: 

T  am  now  convinced  that  the  Kelly  Bill  is 
unsound  and  while  it  may  help  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  will  in  time  drive  all  wholesalers  out  of 
business.’ 

“One  Florida  merchant  told  me  that,  early  this 
month,  he  had  spoken  before  his  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  was  convinced  that 
it  was  a  sound  and  economic  measure.  I  then  showed 
him  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  leading  Economists  of  every  University  in  the 
country.  Over  400  of  these  economists  were  opposed 
to  the  bill  and  only  80  favored  it. 

“The  Florida  merchant  then  smiled  and  said,  ‘That’s 
enough  for  me — 400  economists  can’t  be  wrong’.” 
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Accident  Prevention  Work  in  Department 

Stores 

A  Study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
and  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


At  the  request  of  a  member  of  our  Association,  a 
study  has  been  made  of  what  progressive  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  doing  to  reduce  accidents.  The 
summary  of  this  information  we  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  stores. 

Reduction  in  accidents  is  important  because  of  sev¬ 
eral  aspects — the  human  results  as  measured  in  per¬ 
sonal  injuries  both  to  employees  and  the  public,  the 
expense  as  measured  in  amount  of  insurance  paid,  and 
the  effect  on  good  will  which  cannot  be  measured 
directly. 

Since  the  loss  of  good-will  among  customers  from 
accidents  occurring  in  the  store  or  through  its  em¬ 
ployees  as  drivers  is  impossible  to  measure  in  concrete 
figures,  many  stores  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
studying  means  of  eliminating  numerous  minor  acci¬ 
dents  which  irritate  the  customer  and  prejudice  her 
against  the  store.  Such  accidents  as  tears  in  clothing 
from  protruding  nails,  stumbling  at  elevators  when 
levels  are  not  the  same,  and  being  struck  by  the  hand 
truck  of  a  package  collector  may  not  effect  the  insur¬ 
ance  cost  of  a  store,  but  will  react  very  definitely 
against  the  reputation  of  the  store  for  service  and 
courteous  treatment.  Accidents  to  store  cars  on  the 
road  disrupt  delivery  schedules  and  inconvenience  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  do  not  realize  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Sources  of  Information 

It  seemed  desirable  to  obtain  information  on  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  work  in  delivery  departments  as  sep¬ 
arate  from  that  in  the  store  as  a  whole,  since  accidents 
are  a  particular  problem  of  this  department.  Two  sep¬ 
arate  questionanires  were  therefore  sent  out,  one  to 
the  chief  executives  in  a  selected-  group  of  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  another  to  representative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associations. 

Replies  Show  That  Compensation  Costs  May  Be 
Reduced 

The  possible  savings  in  store  costs  from  reduction 
in  accidents  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  8  out  of  these 
14  stores  have  reduced  their  workmen  compensation 
costs  for  the  store  as  a  whole  over  the  last  five  years. 
Since  the  tendency  has  been  for  states  to  increase  the 
manual  rates,  such  reductions  in  costs  must  be  brought 
about  through  a  good  experience  rating  for  the  store. 
This  is  substantiated  by  individual  experience  percent¬ 
ages  quoted.  This  favorable  record  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  typical  of  all  stores,  however,  since  only  a 
selected  group  of  stores  is  included  in  this  study,  but 
it  does  indicate  that  workmen’s  compensation  costs  may 
be  reduced  by  the  management. 

For  accidents  of  collision  and  property  damage  in 
the  delivery  department,  there  was  a  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  for  the  first  half  of  1930  as  compared 


with  the  same  period  in  1929  in  10  out  of  15  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  On  the  contrary,  the  record  for  the  last 
five  years  is  less  favorable.  For  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  a  year  per  average  number  of  vehicles  operated, 
a  marked  decrease  over  this  period  is  shown  by  only 
three  stores,  a  slight  decrease  by  two  more  stores,  and 
approximately  the  same  number  of  five  stores. 

Accidents  in  the  Store  as  a  Whole 

Most  of  the  employee  accidents  in  the  store  are 
minor  in  nature — slight  cuts,  scratches,  and  bruises — 
but  even  these  may  lead  to  serious  infections  if  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  are  not  taken.  Careless  handling  of 
materials  (such  as  pin  tickets,  pins,  splinters,  and 
nails)  is  the  chief  cause  of  employee  accidents,  and 
falling  on  stairways  and  floors  is  the  second  chief 
cause. 

Among  customers,  falls  are  by  far  the  highest  cause 
of  accidents.  Falls  may  be  on  stairways  (the  largest 
number),  on  floors,  and  on  escalators.  The  records  of 
one  store  show  that  61  per  cent  of  its  accidents  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  last  three  years  are  due  to  falls,  of 
which  37  per  cent  were  on  stairways. 

Many  of  the  stores  in  this  survey  tabulate  accidents 
to  customers  according  to  causes,  and  accidents  to  em¬ 
ployees  according  to  type  of  work  as  well  as  according 
to  causes.  These  records  help  to  show  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  where  most  attention  should  be  concentrated  in 
order  to  reduce  future  accidents. 

Frequent  inspection  of  building  and  equipment  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  most  of  these  stores  as  a  means  of  removing 
or  reducing  possible  accident  hazards.  Changes  in 
building  layout  and  equipment  and  installation  of 
safety  devices  help  to  reduce  accidents  among  both 
customers  and  employees. 

As  pointed  out  by  several  stores,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow-up  constantly  on  employees  to  see  that  they  use 
their  safety  devices  and  take  proper  precautions  on 
their  jobs.  Giving  instructions  or  making  suggestions 
once  is  not  adequate  since  employees  forget  or  become 
careless. 

Minor  injuries,  as  cuts  and  pin  pricks,  occur  among 
all  groups  of  employees,  even  though  their  work  seems 
to  offer  low  accident  hazards.  To  help  prevent  these 
minor  injuries  from  becoming  serious  through  infec¬ 
tions  or  general  miscare,  several  stores  said  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  they  have  made  active  efforts  to  have  every 
injury,  no  mater  how  slight,  reported  and  treated  by 
the  hospital.  This  policy  increases  the  figures  of  total 
number  of  accidents  reported  but  has  decreased  the 
number  and  cost  of  compensation  cases.  Such  a  policy 
thus  pays  as  measured  in  dollars  and  as  measured  in 
welfare  of  employees. 

Information  contributed  by  stores  on  what  they  are 
doing  to  reduce  accidents  is  given  in  the  ensuing  para¬ 
graphs. 
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REDUCING  ACCIDENTS  AMONG  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN  DRIVERS 

(Information  received  from  eighteen  of  the  larger  department  stores) 


Question  1.  Has  your  accident  insurance  rate  increased 
or  decreased  over  the  past  five  years? 

Workmen’s  Compensation  costs  have  decreased  over 
the  last  five  years  in  eight  stores,  have  remained  the 
same  in  three  stores,  (one  of  which  expects  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  1931),  and  have  increased  in  three 
stores. 

Comments 

“Our  accident  insurance  Workmen’s  Compensation  rate 
has  decreased  17.4%  since  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  started  in  this  state  on  January  9,  1927.  We  started 
out  at  manual  rates  and  now  enjoy  a  17.4%  experience 
reduction.  Our  insurance  agents  inform  us  that  in  all 
probability  our  credit  on  the  next  renewal  will  be  25%  or 
better,  owing  to  the  additional  period  to  be  covered  by  the 
experience.” 

“During  the  year  1926-27,  our  merit  rating  based  on 
experience  was  minus  15.7%.  During  the  year  1929-30 
our  rating  was  plus  10%.” 

“Our  compensation  insurance  rate  has  been  reduced 
approximately  one  third  during  the  past  five  years.” 

“The  rates  on  all  compensation  insurance  were  increased 
by  State  law  4.1%  in  August  1929.  However,  our  actual 
rates  were  affect^  by  our  average  experience  modification 
for  the  past  five  years.  According  to  the  trend  taken  by 
this,  our  actual  rates  should  remain  consistently  low.” 

“The  rate  for  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  has 
been  given  a  40%  increase  this  year.” 

Reduction  in  Accidents 

Several  stores  contributed  additional  information  on 
decrease  in  their  accident  rates. 

Comments 

“An  analysis  of  compensable  accidents  by  one  store  for 
last  three  years  shows  35  accidents  in  1928,  36  accidents  in 
1929,  and  17  accidents  in  1930,  or  less  than  half  as  many 
accidents  in  1930  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.” 

“I  have  personally  looked  after  the  negligence  work 
of  this  concern  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  although 
the  business  has  much  more  than  doubled,  we  do  not  today 
have  fifty  per  cent  as  many  accidents  as  we  had  twenty-five 
years  ago.” 

“We  have  definite  figures  showing  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  accidents  per  employee  over  the  past  three 
years.” 

Minor  Accidents 

Several  stores  said  that  in  recent  years  they  have 
made  active  efforts  to  have  every  injury,  no  matter  how 
slight,  reported  and  treated  by  the  hospital.  This  policy 
has  tended  to  increase  the  total  number  of  accidents 
reported  but  has  decreased  the  number  and  cost  of 
compensation  cases. 

Comments 

“The  total  number  of  accidents  to  employees  has  de¬ 
creased  materially  since  1927.  The  record  for  that  year 
showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  years, 
probably  due  to  our  efforts  to  have  all  accidents  reported 
regardless  of  their  seeming  unimportance.  Our  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  continued,  so  that  the  reduction  shown 
probably  represents  a  true  reduction  in  accidents.” 

“Our  figures  for  the  past  year  or  so  show  an  increase 
in  minor  accidents  because  of  the  fact  that  our  Health 
Department  is  now  treating  every  injury,  no  matter  how 
slight,  whereas,  formerly,  many  small  accidents  were  neg¬ 
lected,  because  the  Health  Department  was  not  used  as 
freely  as  it  is  at  present.” 

Continued 


Question  2.  What  kinds  of  jobs  in  department  stores 
have  you  found  the  greatest  accident  hazards? 

Types  of  jobs  most  frequently  listed  are  as  follows: 

Maintenance  Department  —  Mechanics,  car¬ 
penters,  electricians,  window  washers,  port¬ 
ers,  elevator  operators. 

Packers. 

Machine  Operators — as  sewing  machine  oper¬ 
ators. 

Receiving,  Marking  and  Stockroom  employees. 
Restaurant  employees. 

Workroom  employees. 

Question  3 :  Do  you  include  accident  prevention  work 
in  your  training  program  for  any  of  these  jobs, 
or  ha/e  you  conducted  any  special  accident  pre¬ 
vention  campaigns?  Please  describe  and  give 
specific  residts  if  possible. 

With  the  exception  of  work  with  drivers,  stores  as  a 
whole  have  not  included  much  organized  accident  pre¬ 
vention  training  work  in  their  store  programs.  This  is 
understandable  since  there  are  not  severe  accident  haz¬ 
ards  among  the  majority  of  store  employees.  As  shown 
under  Question  6,  stores  have  done  much,  however, 
in  reducing  what  accident  hazards  there  are  both  for 
employees  and  customers.  The  answers  to  Question  S 
also  indicate  that  many  of  these  stores  are  classifying 
the  causes  of  their  accidents  by  a  definite  code  to 
supply  information  for  follow-up  on  jobs  with  high 
accident  frequency. 

Accident  prevention  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
in  three  stores ;  safety  bulletins  are  used  in  two  stores ; 
regfular  or  periodic  talks  in  two  stores. 

Comments 

First  Aid  Training  Course:  “Our  Training  Program 
in  the  past  year  has  included  a  first  aid  training  course  for 
supervisors  in  these  groups  (with  greatest  accident  haz¬ 
ards),  particularly  supervisors  for  work  requiring  that 
employees  stay  after  the  store  health  department  closes. 
We  secured  from  the  American  Red  Cross  a  physician  to 
instruct  this  class,  and  we  have  had  about  eleven  super¬ 
visors  complete  the  course  satisfactorily,  pass  a  final  ex¬ 
amination,  and  receive  cards  of  recommendation  from  the 
American  Red  Cross.” 

Safety  Committees:  “Accident  prevention  is  controlled 
by  safety  committees — a  Central  Committee  and  ten  sub¬ 
committees.  The  Central  Committee  is  composed  of  key 
men — superintendents  of  the  various  groups,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Store  Hospital,  and  the  resident  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  insurance  company — and  is  presided  over 
by  a  representative  of  the  General  Manager.  Each  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  is  chairman  of  a  sub-committee. 
For  instance  the  sub-committee  of  the  Assistant  Mainte¬ 
nance  Chief  consists  of  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops 
and  an  outstanding  workman  or  two,  selected  by  the 
foreman.  The  workmen  representatives  are  changed  every 
three  months.  The  foreman  is  held  strictly  accountable 
for  conditions  in  his  group. 

The  Central  Committee  meets  always  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  the  month.  Three  days  before  the  meetings, 
each  member  receives  the  comparative  figures  in  store 
accidnts  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  sub-committee 
meet  during  the  previous  week. 
on  page  112 
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The  Flash  Report  On  1930  Retail 
Dry  Gioods  Business 

By  H.  I.  Klein  HAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


HE  first  authentic  information  on  the  relative  vol¬ 
ume  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Business  for  the  year 
1930  was  furnished  to  the  country  at  large  as  “The 
Controllers’  Congress  Flash  Report.”  The  preliminary 
report  released  for  publication  in  the  newspapers,  Sun¬ 
day,  January  11th,  gave  the  information  on  sales  vol¬ 
ume  for  1930  as  compared  with  1929  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  for  the  individual  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  for  most  of  the  States.  Below  is  given  in 
addition,  the  figures  for  the  past  three  years  in  ratio  to 
the  respective  preceding  years. 

Comparative  Report  on  Volume  of  Sales 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores 
By  Federal  Reserve  Districts 

Ratio  of  Change  of  Sales  Volume 
( —  decrease) 


United  States  12  Federal 

1930 

Compared 
with  1929 

1929 

Compared 
with  1928 

1928 
Compan 
with  192 

Reserve  Districts 

—  8.6% 

2.08% 

3.43% 

1 — Boston 

—  5.6 

3.9 

-  4.7 

2 — '  •‘\v  .  ork 

—  52 

.7 

3.8 

3 — Ph'ladelphia 

—  6.2 

3.1 

.4 

A — Cleveland 

—10.2 

1.7 

2.1 

5 — Richmond 

—  1.4 

3.0 

2.7 

6 — Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—  .6 

5.6 

7 — ChicaRO 

—16.5 

—  .7 

9.4 

St  Louis 

—10.4 

—10.8 

2.3 

9 — Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

32 

-  3.8 

10 — Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

3.4 

3.8 

11— Dallas 

—  7.7 

4.9 

1.9 

12 — San  Francisco 

—  7.2 

6.8 

1.6 

Percentage  of  Stores  Reporting  Increases  or 
Decreases  in  Sales 

1930  1929 

Decreases  Increases 


Dept. 

Specialty 

All 

All 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

Stores 

U.  S.  as  a  whole 

80% 

90% 

82% 

58% 

1— B  to.. 

85 

100 

88 

69 

55 

83 

60 

55 

3 — Ph’la  'elphia 

92 

100 

94 

62 

4 — Clev.land 

90 

100 

91 

54 

5 — Riclmond 

60 

* 

57 

66 

6 — Atlanta 

80 

* 

82 

38 

7 — Chicago 

87 

100 

89 

51 

8 — St  Louis 

100 

* 

100 

43 

9 — Minneapolis 

100 

100 

100 

55 

10 — Kansas  City 

54 

100 

63 

59 

11 — Dallas 

80 

* 

84 

40 

12 — San  Francisco 
* — Insufficient  data 

91 

available. 

83 

88 

76 

The  above  table  brings  out  very  clearly  the  reverse  turn 
of  the  business  tide,  and  shows  how  widespread  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  depression.  For  instance,  in 
District  No.  9,  for  1929,  55  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  showed  INCREASED  Sales,  whereas  in  the 
same  District  the  following  year  100  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores  showed  DECREASED  Sales.  So,  too, 
in  District  No.  12,  for  the  year  1929,  76  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores  reported  INCREASED  Sales,  and 
for  the  following  year  88  per  cent  DECREASES. 


The  Report  of  ScUes  Volume  by  States 
for  1929  and  1930 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

DECREASE 

INCREASE 

1930  Compared 

1929  Compared 

with  1929 

with  1928 

Rhode  Island 

6.3 

3.5 

Maine 

2.2 

3.6 

Connecticut 

4.3 

6.1 

Massachusetts 

6.4 

3.7 

New  York 

7.9 

.4 

New  Jersey 

+  3.5 

.9 

Pennsylvania 

3.1 

2.7 

Kentucky 

12.2 

3.6 

West  Virginia 

9.4 

—  2.9 

Ohio 

12.8 

1.2 

North  Carolina 

13.4 

District  of  Columbia 

-f-  0.6 

2.9 

Virginia 

11.4 

—  1.4 

Maryland 

4-  5.3 

6.9 

Georgia 

3.2 

7.0 

Tennessee 

11.7 

3.1 

Alabama 

1.7 

Wisconsin 

11.3 

.4 

Illinois 

17.6 

.6 

Michigan 

18.9 

-  5.8 

Indiana 

12.6 

3.9 

Iowa 

4.5 

2.5 

Arkansas 

17.7 

Missouri 

8.4 

.1 

Montana 

21.3 

2.7 

Minnesota 

4.9 

5.3 

Kansas 

9.0 

4.3 

Oklahoma 

+  4.7 

7.9 

Colorado 

9.7 

.4 

Nebraska 

11.0 

—  .3 

Texas 

7.7 

4.9 

Idaho 

14.9 

4.6 

Washington 

3.8 

7.1 

Oregon 

+  1.2 

.5 

Utah 

12.6 

California 

7.6 

8.6 
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The  Forecast  for  1931 

Each  of  the  stores  was  asked  to  express  its  views 
on  the  probable  course  of  business  for  1931.  A  general 
tone  of  conservative  optimism  prevailed  in  the  fore¬ 
casts;  some  of  the  stores  pointed  to  the  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  in  their  regions  that  was  in  evidence 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  1930,  as  a  basis  for  their 
optimism. 


Tabulation  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts  Showing 
The  Percentage  of  Optimistic  and 
Non-Optimistic  Forecasts 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Optimistic 

Non-Optimistic 

Predictions 

Predictions 

United  States  as  a  whole 

80 

20 

1 — Boston 

100 

— 

2 — New  York 

100 

— 

3 — Philadelphia 

75 

25 

A — Cleveland 

75 

25 

5 — Richmond 

100 

— 

6— Atlanta 

100 

— 

7 — (Chicago 

64 

36 

8 — St.  Louis 

50 

5« 

9 — Minneapolis 

67 

33 

10 — Kansas  City 

67 

33 

11— Dallas 

50 

50 

12 — San  Francisco 

50 

50 

It  must  be  noted  that  there  was  practically  no  real 
pessimism  shown  in  the  remarks  on  what  1931  might 
hold  in  store.  Almost  all  of  the  reports  expressing  no 
optimism,  merely  said  something  to  the  effect  that  they 
“could  see  no  indications  of  any  favorable  change,” 
or  that  “conditions  would  not  change  until  employment 
conditions  were  ameliorated.” 


Comment  on  1931 : 

“We  consider  that  the  outlook  for  1931  is  better  tlian 
last  year  (1930).  With  careful  planning  of  buying  and 
cutting  expense  to  a  minimum  our  profits  will  be  greater 
than  they  have  been  this  past  year.” 

“Ho^v  to  Plan  for  1931 : 

1 —  Use  every  effort  to  keep  good  selling  numbers 
in  stock. 

2 —  Avoid  slow-moving  price  lines. 

3 —  Avoid  unnecessary  markdowns  by  keeping  stocks 
low. 

4 —  Cut  unnecessary  expense.  Make  everj’body  prove 
his  value. 

5 —  Be  optimistic,  enthusiastic,  and  forget  the  word 
“depression.” 

District  No.  2,  New  York: 

Sales  volume  for  the  District  decreased  5.2  per  cent. 
New  Jersey  reported  an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent — this 
for  the  entire  state,  parts  of  which  are  in  both  2nd  and 
3rd  Federal  Districts.  This  was  a  much  better  showing 
than  the  0.08  increase  shown  for  1929.  The  specialty 
stores  in  New  York  experienced  greater  decreases  than 
did  the  department  stores.  A  general  tone  of  optimism 
ran  through  the  forecasts  of  the  stores  in  this  District, 
all  the  stores  expecting  better  business  by  the  fall  of 
1931. 

Comments  on  1931; 

This  from  a  store  in  the  “over  ten  million”  volume 
classs : 


Comparative  Report  on  Retail  Dry  Goods  Sales  Volume 
For  the  Past  Five  Years — in  Ratio  1925  (1925  :=  100%) 

1926  —  102.  1928  —  107.5 

1927  —  103.9  1929  —  109.7 

1930  —  100.3 

On  the  assumption  that  the  retail  prices  in  1930 
were  17  per  cent  less  than  1929  and  were  22  per  cent 
less  than  in  1925,  the  following  interesting  figures  are 
brought  out: 

Comparison  of  Physical  Volume  of  Goods  Distributed 
1930  —  Compared  with  1929  —  110% 

1930  —  “  “  1925  —  128% 


Detailed  Report  on  1930  Retail  Dry  Goods  Sales 
Compared  with  1929  by  Federal  Reserve 
Districts 


District  No.  1,  Boston  : 

The  decrease  in  sales  volume  for  the  District  as  a 
whole  was  5.6.  Maine  reported  the  smallest  decrease, 
2.2,  and  Massachusetts  the  largest,  6.4.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  both  of  these  states  showed  gains  of  over 
3  per  cent.  All  of  the  stores  in  this  District  making 
any  comment  on  the  indications  for  1931,  were  optim¬ 
istic,  forecasting  increased  volume  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  year. 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Sportswear 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Miscellaneous  Electrical 
Household  Appliances 
Misses’  Ready-to-wear 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Silk  &  Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
Hosiey 
Domestics 
Floor  Coverings 


“We  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  1931,  but  think 
there  will  be  a  gradual  turn  for  the  better  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  In  our  opinion,  planning  should  be  on  a 
conservative  basis.  Expense  should  be  held  down  and 
buying  curtailed.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  analysis  of 
various  branches  of  store  service  to  determine  those  nec¬ 
essary,  and  those  to  be  eliminated  if  they  do  not  contribute 
to  profit.” 

From  another  fairly  large  store: 

“I  think  May  will  show  the  first  signs  of  improvement 
— ^the  decrease  for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  less  than 
the  decreases  for  the  four  preceding  months.  I  think  the 
country  will  not  show  an  increase  in  sales  over  1930  until 
OctobCT.” 

From  a  smaller  store  we  have: 

“Keep  inventory  low  and  in  open-to-buy  position.  Pro¬ 
mote  departmental  events  rather  than  too  many  store-wide 
attractions.  Promote  best  sellers.” 

Departments  Showing  Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Increases  Substantial  Sales  Decreases 

Gloves  Hosiery 

Silk  Underwear  Silk,  Woolen  Dress  Goods 

Corsets  Draperies 

Furs  Women’s  Coats 

Basement  Ready-to-wear  Women’s  Dresses 

Toys  Domestics 

District  No.  3,  Philadelphia: 

The  decrease  in  sales  for  the  District  was  6.2  per 
cent  and  was  generally  felt  as  shown  by  one  of  the 
Continued  on  page  1 16 
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Procedure  in  Handling  Imports 

By  Gkover  C.  Zoelleh,  Vice-Chairman,  National  Import  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Foreign  Manager,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York. 


IMPORTS  are  automatically  in  control  of  the  United 
States  Customs  until  the  proper  entry  is  made  for 
the  release  of  the  merchandise.  This  procedure  may 
be  outlined  as  follows : 

Whether  the  merchandise  be  entered  for  consump¬ 
tion  (Duty  Paid  or  Free) — warehouse  bond.ed  or 
(in  transit)  in  bond  (to  interior  points)  the  proper 
documents,  Bill  of  Lading,  Consular  Invoice,  and  other 
special  documents  are  required. 

The  Bill  of  Lading  should  show  complete  case  or 
package  marks,  and  the  class  of  merchandise  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  steamship  company’s  classification  and 
should  state  whether  consigned  direct  or  “To  Order”. 
If  “To  Order”  (against  financial  documents)  it  must 
be  properly  endorsed.  Helpful  cooperation  by  a 
trained  shipping  organization,  is  a  valuable  asset. 

The  Consular  Invoice  should  be  properly  vised  by 
consular  officers,  and  should  be  specific  and  fully  de¬ 
scriptive,  showing  the  port  of  entry,  shipping  point,  a 
detailed  description,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  laws  of  1930,  and  state  the  weights,  measures, 
market  and  selling  prices  of  each  unit  (in  dollars  or  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,)  with  all  charges,  rebates 
and  bounties. 

Preparation  of  Necessary  Documents 

In  preparing  documents  for  entry  purposes,  strict 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  checking  of  merchan¬ 
dise  values,  dutiable  values,  non-dutiable  items  and  to 
the  verification  of  export  taxes.  As  the  importer  is 
more  fully  informed  on  the  class  of  merchandise  he  is 
importing,  he  should  see  that  the  invoice  is  properly 
classified  under  the  Tariff  Laws  of  1930  before  hand¬ 
ing  his  documents  to  the  Custom  House  Broker  or 
passing  his  own  entries,  giving  strict  attention  to  the 
special  provisions  of  the  various  paragraphs  of  the 
Tariff  Law.  Duties  are  estimated  or  are  on  a  “Deposit 
Rate”  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  above  in¬ 
formation  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible. 

Shipping  “In  Bond”  is  permitted  to  those  interior 
cities,  designated  as  customs  districts  (T.  D.  44414 
Customs  Agency  Districts).  The  merchandise  must 
be  consigned  to  the  “Collector  of  Customs”  and  the 
appraisement  is  made  at  the  ultimate  point.  In  ship¬ 
ping  to  interior  points,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
railroad  marking  requirements  on  cases  and  packages. 

Entries  should  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
avoid  any  additional  charges,  under  “General  Order”, 
and  the  regulations  should  be  studied  as  to  entry  re¬ 
quirements  in  case  of  missing  documents.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture'  concerning  certain  imports. 


Important  to  Verify  Value  of  Merchandise  Entered 

In  passing  the  customs  entry,  the  invoice  is  sent  to 
the  Appraiser  of  Merchandise,  assigned  to  the  exam¬ 
iner  handling  the  particular  class  of  merchandise,  to 
verify  the  value  and  see  that  the  regulations  have  been 
complied  with  in  accordance  to  Tariff  Laws.  The  in¬ 
voice  price  of  the  merchandise  is  not  necessarily  the 
value  at  which  it  is  dutiable  and  should  the  examiner 
feel  that  a  higher  market  price  prevails,  because  of 
other  importations  or  information  obtained,  he  would 
accordingly  increase  the  value.  This  would  mean  tliat 
delivery  of  the  case  in  Public  Store  would  be  delayed 
and  could  be  secure  (if  the  duty  is  over  $50.00) 
only  by  payment  of  additional  deposit.  Thus  the  need 
to  check  merchandise  value  before  entering  and  noting 
as  the  case  may  be  “Deduct  to  make  market  value”  or 
“Importer  adds  to  make  market  value”  is  obvious. 

On  re-appraisement  cases  it  is  necessary  that  full 
information  be  obtained,  especially  through  your  for¬ 
eign  connection,  on  other  sales  in  the  foreign  market 
of  the  particular  article  the  value  of  which  is  appealed. 

Importers  generally  think  that  after  duty  is  paid  and 
delivery  secured,  the  laws  have  been  complied  with  and 
the  matter  is  closed.  This  is  absolutely  not  the  case, 
as  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  is  most  important  and 
should  be  checked  closely,  should  the  case  need  to  be 
protested  against  classification  resulting  from  a  Treas¬ 
ury  Decision  rendered  during  the  time  of  the  entry 
making  and  the  passing  of  the  merchandise. 

It  should  also  be  known  that  merchandise  entered 
for  bonded  warehouse  is  subject  to  tariff  changes. 

Documents  Which  Importers  Should  Study 

The  U.  S.  Customs  Court  functions  should  be  stud¬ 
ied,  as  to  the  proper  regulations  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  case  before  the  court,  not  only  on  re-appraise¬ 
ments  and  re-classification  but  also  on  under-valuation 
cases. 

The  requirements  on  the  marking  of  merchandise 
should  be  given  strict  attention,  especially  those  pro¬ 
visions  under  various  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Laws 
1930  and  the  recent  Treasury  Decision  (T.  D.  44370) 
on  the  marking  of  imported  articles. 

The  subject  has  been  briefly  outlined  but  the  importer 
should  be  familiar  with  the  following  sections  of  the 
Tariff  Law: 

“Importation  of  Temporary  exhibition.” 

“Foreign  goods  re-imported — regulations  when  tak¬ 
en  or  sent  out  of  United  States.” 

“Temporary  Importations.” 

“Functions  of  U.  S.  Tariff  Cwnmission.”  I 

And  finally  Sec.  336  Act  1930  which  reads 

“President  may  amend  rates  of  Duty,  etc.”  I 


There  will  be  an  Import  Man  on  duty  throughout  the  convention 
to  assist  members  with  their  import  problems 
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Can  Insurance  Expense  Be  Lowered 

in  1931? 


Bv  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance 


An  executive  recently  made  the  statement  that  “in 
the  department  store  field,  1931  must  be  a  year  of 
most  careful  and  rigid  expense  control.” 

Of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  a  retail  store 
the  insurance  premiums  represent  an  average  of  .25 
per  cent  for  stores  having  sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more 
and  .55  per  cent  for  stores  having  less  than  $500,000 
annual  sales.  While  these  percentages  of  total  expense 
appear  to  be  minor  factors  of  retail  operation,  it  is  a 
fact,  as  proved  by  150  surveys  made  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  savings  can  be  made  and  insurance  ex¬ 
pense  substantially  reduced. 

Few  Rate  Reductions  To  Be  Expected  This  Year 
During  the  year  past  many  of  our  members,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  occup5dng  sprinklered  buildings,  rer 
ceived  reductions  in  rates  on  fire  and  use  and  occu¬ 
pancy  lines  and  in  some  cases  the  premium  for  certain 
items  of  casualty  insurance  were  lowered.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  is  not  so  promising  because  1930 
was  a  year  of  little  progress,  or  profit,  to  insurance 
carriers  as  a  whole.  Insurance  companies,  like  retail¬ 
ers,  are  confronted  with  similar  expense  problems. 
With  a  downward  trend  of  income  and  a  higher  loss 
ratio,  the  expense  ratio  to  premiums  earned  increases. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  low  insurance  costs  will 
continue  but  if  rates  are  increased  during  1931,  they 
will  no  doubt  affect  only  a  few  of  the  casualty  lines. 

Value  of  Survey  Service 

Our  survey  service  has  developed  some  common 
points  of  weakness  found  in  the  average  store.  Many 


stores  are  paying  premiums  on  values  not  actually  or 
accurately  determined.  Under  fire  insurance  policies 
claims  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  actual  sound  value  of 
the  property  destroyed.  The  establishment  of  sound 
value  on  building  and  fixtures  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

Fluctuations  in  inventory  can  be  controlled  by  a  r^ 
porting  policy  form,  the  use  of  which  regulates  and 
adjusts  premiums  to  the  amount  of  actual  insurance 
needed. 

Coinsurance  Provides  Protection  at  Minimum  Cost 

A  number  of  stores  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  use  and  occupancy  coverage  by  adopting  a  coinsur¬ 
ance  form  that  provides  for  maximum  protection  and 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  construction  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion  features  of  the  risk,  as  a  rule,  will  enable  the 
store  to  determine  the  selection  of  the  best  available 
form. 

Of  the  casualty  and  miscellaneous  lines  of  insurance, 
the  situation  in  some  stores  can  be  materially  improved 
by  rearrangement  of  various  policy  coverages  and  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  coverage. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  is  to  check 
up  every  item  of  insurance  in  order  that  no  money 
will  be  paid  for  over-insurance  that  cannot  be  collected, 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  sound  and  correct  values 
upon  which  to  base  insurance.  The  Insurance  Bureau 
can  be  of  material  assistance  to  those  stores  which 
have  not  already  had  surveys. 


/mportant  Court  Decision  Affects  Self-Insurers 


Some  stores  are  self-insuring  certain  risks  or  hazards 
and  have  established  Self-Insurance  Funds. 

Sums  set  aside  for  self-insurance  funds  are  not  de¬ 
ductible  as  expense  in  Income  Tax  Returns  according 
to  a  recent  decision  of  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  Circuit: 

The  Court  ruled  that  amounts  paid  by  an 
employer  into  a  fund  set  up  as  a  self-insur¬ 


ance  reserve  and  which  is  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  un¬ 
der  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  act  of  the 
State — are  not  deductible  from  gross  income 
as  a  business  expense,  under  Section  234  of 
the  Revenue  Acts  of  1918  and  1921. 

While  this  decision  applies  to  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  it  would  seem  to  apply  to  any  fund  established 
to  pay  insurance  losses. 


Febniary,  1931 
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Simplified  Practice  as  an  Aid  to  the  Merchandiser 

By  H.  P.  Dalzell,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  Bureau  of  Standards, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


NOW  that  the  Simplification  and  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  is  about  to  complete  its  work  of  draft¬ 
ing  Simplified  Practice  Recommendations  for  set-up, 
folding  and  corrugated  boxes  and  bags,  for  department 
store  use,  store  executives  will  want  to  know  more 
about  simplified  practice  and  the  benefits  that  might  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  its  application. 

The  survey  of  methods  and  supplies  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  disclosed  the  fact  that  34  stores  were  using 
1084  different  sizes  of  set-up  boxes ;  325  sizes  of  corru¬ 
gated  boxes;  262  sizes  of  folding  boxes  and  188  sizes 
of  bags.  No  store  used  more  than  256  sizes  of  set-up 
boxes ;  80  sizes  of  corrugated  boxes ;  52  sizes  of  fold¬ 
ing  boxes,  or  25  sizes  of  bags.  The  average  store  uses 
even  fewer  sizes  of  these  supplies.  Yet,  because  so  few 
sizes  were  in  common  use  by  all  stores,  manufacturers 
of  these  supplies  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  great¬ 
er  variety  referred  to  above.  The  wastes  growing  out 
of  this  condition  of  over-diversification  are  costly  to  the 
manufacturer  and  user.  Conversely,  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  the  simplification  of  these  items  will  effect 
considerable  economies  for  lx)th. 

General  Viewpoint  of  Simplified  Practice 

Wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  though  of  immediate 
interest,  are  not  the  only  items  through  which  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  can  secure  the  benefit  of  simplification. 
Simplified  Practice  has  already  been  applied  to  both 
things  they  sell  and  things  they  use.  A  more  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  its  operation  may  l)e  secured  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  viewpoint,  rather  than  from  consideration  of  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  supplies  alone. 

Considering  first  the  effect  on  the  manufacturer ;  by 
reducing  excessive  variety  in  his  product,  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial  needs  are  simplified,  and  he  is  able  to  make  more 
comprehensive  and  effective  planning  of  inventories. 
Reduced  investment  in  raw  materials  inventory  results. 
Many  production  difficulties  are  greatly  reduced,  such 
as  those  arising  from  the  necessity  of  frequently  re¬ 
adjusting  machinery  for  slight  changes  of  size  of  prod¬ 
uct.  This  tends  to  improve  the  productive  capacity  of 
both  men  and  machines.  Employee  training  is  made 
easier  and  this  in  turn  is  reflected  in  quality  improve¬ 
ment.  The  variety  of  dies  which  must  be  stored  is  di¬ 


minished.  It  tends  to  reduce  irregularities  of  seasonal 
operation  by  making  ixjssible  the  manufacture  of  stock 
in  dull  periods.  Danger  of  obsolescence  in  dies,  pat¬ 
terns  and  finished  products  is  lessened.  Reduction  of 
inventories,  both  of  raw  materials  and  finished  stock, 
releases  idle  invested  capital,  reduces  interest  charges, 
makes  handling  easier,  releases  store  room  space  for 
other  purposes  and  simplifies  clerical  work.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  is  facilitated  through  concentration  of 
sales  effort  on  fewer  varieties. 

The  distributor  is  enabled  to  carry  more  complete 
lines  of  merchandise  with  lower  warehouse  and  storage 
space  requirements.  Expenses  for  clerical  work,  inter¬ 
est,  insurance,  taxes  and  handling  charges  are  reduced. 
'Purnover  is  increased,  due  to  concentration  on  popular 
items. 

What  the  Consumer  Gains 

The  benefits  to  the  consumer  are  better  value  for  the 
money,  prompter  delivery,  quicker  replacement  service, 
and  lower  maintenance  costs.  Better  values  are  brought 
about  through  production  of  relatively  few  types  and 
sizes  with  all  its  attendant  manufacturing  economies.  In 
many  fields  where  simplified  practice  has  been  under¬ 
taken,  the  elimination  of  unfair  competition  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  higher  ethical  standards  have  been  of 
vital  importance  to  the  consumer.  The  outstanding 
reason  for  this  is  the  close  and  intelligent  cooperation 
developed  within  an  industry  through  the  formation  of 
and  adherence  to  a  simplification  program.  The  move¬ 
ment  frequently  serves  to  clear  away  misunderstand¬ 
ings;  clarify  trade  terminology,  bring  to  the  user  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  limitations  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  give  the  producer  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  consumer’s  requirements  and  preferences. 

While  many  of  the  statements  in  the  above  outline 
are  of  a  general  nature,  they  will  be  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  as  applying  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
wrapping  and  packing  supplies.  Producers  of  these 
l)roducts  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  machinery  adjustments.  New  dies  for 
cutting  box  board  are  constantly  being  added  to  the 
stock  already  on  hand.  Many  manufacturers,  especially 
in  the  box  industry,  are  unable  to  stock  any  items, 
(^ne  manufacturer,  however,  found  it  possible  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  stock,  bottoms  for  certain  sizes  of  suit 
Ixjxts;  the  tops  to  be  made  up  and  printed,  as  or- 


I 


dered.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  extending  this  The  president  of  a 
practice  to  all  sizes  of  boxes  and  among  all  manufac-  stated:  “The  simplil 
turers  is  obvious.  Store  executives  know  and  appreci-  Divf^on'of*^Siimpl^« 
ate  the  value  of  space.  Greater  ease  in  purchasing,  in  the  amount  of 
quicker  deliveries,  and  reduced  varieties  will  result  in  December  1,  1927. 

reduced  inventories  of  supplies,  releasing  storage  space  capital  amounts  to 

for  more  productive  purposes.  Handling  and  clerical  throu£rh°our  efforts"* 
charges  should  be  less.  sayin|  we  estimate  t( 

Simplification  in  Practice  or  'in^round^bTrs 

That  these  and  other  benefits  can  reasonably  be  ex-  all  be  cr^it^  to  oi 
pected  to  accrue  from  simplified  practice  in  merchan-  in  fart*' the  simplil 
dising  may  be  seen  from  observing  its  effect  in  other  greatly  reduced  pape 
industries.  The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  re-  “It  improved  qual 
ceived  from  people  who  have  applied  simplified  practice :  specials  that  cannot  1 
“Simplified  practice  recommendations  in  conection  with  steel  enabled  us  to 

reinforcing  bars  have  resulted  in  material  reduction  of  ex-  created  a  statwar 

pense  not  only  in  selling  but  also  in  the  way  of  smaller  inven-  extra  price.  The 

tories  and  quicker  turnover”  said  the  sales  manager  of  a  extra  cost 

company  producing  this  commodity.  He  continues,  “Our  in-  buyer  of  standa: 

ventory  on  reinforcing  bars  as  of  March  1st,  1925,  (effective 

date  of  recommendation)  was  18,048  tons.  Our  corresponding  sionM  by  the  person 
inventory  on  March  1,  1927,  was  14,642  tons,  or  a  total  reduc-  ^  made  in  Quar 

tion  in  inventory  of  approximately  $140,000.  We  feel  quite 

sure  that  after  the  one  standard  grade  of  reinforcing  steel  $16,490  as  a  re 

has  been  put  into  effect  that  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  this  “Recommendations  o 
inventory  still  further.”  tice  in  the  manufacti 

Recommendations  Already  In  Effect 
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The  president  of  a  company  manufacturing  die  head  chasers 
stated :  “The  simplification  .policy  adopted  by  us  as  a  result 
of  our  working  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  enabled  us  to  reduce  inventory 
in  the  amount  of  $225,233.75  between  December  31,  1925  and 
December  1,  1927.  The  interest  saving  on  this  release  of 
capital  amounts  to  approximately  $13,500  per  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  of  obsolescence  formerly  brought  about 
through  our  efforts  to  stock  special  die  head  chasers,  which 
saving  we  estimate  to  amount  to  $10,000  per  year,  in  addition. 

“Office  pay-roll  was  reduced  by  approximately  $500  per  week, 
or  in  round  numbers,  $25,000  per  year.  This  reduction  cannot 
all  be  credited  to  our  simplification  move,  since  we  changed 
and  simplified  methods  in  addition,  but  fully  half  of  it  can  be. 
In  fact,  the  simplification  move  extended  into  the  shops  and 
greatly  reduced  paper  work  there. 

“It  improved  quality  of  our  product  by  eliminating  many 
specials  that  cannot  be  made  to  gauge  and  jig. 

“It  enabled  us  to  treat  our  customers  more  fairly  because 
we  created  a  standard  stockable  list  of  pro<lucts  which  carried 
no  extra  price.  Those  who  had  to  have  specials  were  made 
to  pay  the  extra  cost  entailed  in  making  them.  In  other  words, 
the  buyer  of  standard  stockable  products  that  were  made  in 
quantity  was  no  longer  asked  to  help  make  up  the  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  person  who  insisted  on  having  specials  that  could 
not  be  made  in  quantity  and  which,  therefore,  cost  more.” 

A  producer  of  hack  saw  blades  estimates  an  annual  saving 
of  $16,490  as  a  result  of  simplified  practice.  He  wrote: 
“Recommendations  offered  by  the  Division  of  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  manufacture  of  hack  saw  blades  have  enabled  this 


Simplified  Practice 

Recommendation 

Reduction  in  Varieties 

Per  Cent 

Number  Item 

rrom 

To 

Reduction 

2  Beds,  Springs  and  Mattresses  . 

78 

4 

95 

11  Bed  Blankets  (Sizes)  . 

78 

12 

85 

22  Paper  (1)  . 

27  Cotton  Duck  . 

460 

90 

80 

31  Loaded  Paper  Shot  Shells  . 

(In  process  of  revision) 

35  Steel  Lockers  . 

65 

23 

65 

37  Commercial  Forms  . 

Thousands 

3 

42  Paper  Grocers’  Bags  . 

6,280 

4,700 

25 

43  Paint  and  Varnish  Brushes  . 

480 

143 

70 

46  Tissue  Paper 

Roll  Tissue  . 

13 

3 

77 

Shoe  Tissue  . 

21 

6 

71 

47  Cut  Tacks  and  Small  Cut  Nails 

Sizes  . 

421 

182 

57 

Packing  Weights . 

423 

121 

71 

48  Shovels.  Spades  and  Scoops  . 

5,136 

2,178 

57 

50  Bank  Checks,  Notes,  Drafts,  etc . 

Thousands 

One  size  for 

each  instrument 

54  Sterling  Silver  Flatware  . 

190 

61 

68 

55  Tinware,  Galvanized  and  Japanned  Ware  . 

1,154 

873 

24 

68  Flashlight  Cases  (Metal  and  Fiber)  . 

25 

14 

44 

69  Packaging  of  Razor  Blades  ( Systems  of  Packing)  . . . 

.  .  2 

1 

50 

84  Composition  Books  . 

86 

41 

52 

85  Adhesive  Plaster 

Rolls  . 

Spools 

3 

2 

33 

Widths  . 

8 

5 

38 

Lengths  . 

23 

13 

43 

86  Surgical  Gauze  (Construction)  . 

15 

7 

53 

88  Floor  Sweeps  . 

11 

•  6 

45 

93  Shinning  Tags  . 

Sizes  . 

16 

8 

50 

Grades  of  Stock  . 

21 

9 

57 

Thicknesses  . 

7 

5 

28.5 

Colors  . 

32 

15 

53 

99  Pocket  Knives  . 

1,200 

500  (Approx.) 

58 

104  Packaging  of  Flashlight  Batteries  (2)  . 

' ' 

113  Restaurant  Guest  Checks  (2)  . 

(1)  Original  total  not  known. 

(2)  Figures  for  reduction  in  variety  not  yet  available. 

Continued  on  page  104 
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Induction  of  the  New  Executive 

l>v  Paul  A.  Mertz,  Personnel  Research  Division,  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IT  is  my  observation  that  Personnel  Directors  and 
I  raining  Directors  are  generally  alert  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  rather  general  inadequacy  of  executive 
induction  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  inferred  reme¬ 
dies.  but  are  handicapped  in  adequate  solution  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  I  shall  describe.  In  an  effort  to  reach  an 
adequate  solution,  I  am  disposed  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  inadequacies  out  of  which  the  inadequacy  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  induction  is  derived. 

These  inadequacies  are  the  substance  of  my  remarks. 
The  difficulty  starts  with  the  conflict  between  the 
theory  of  promotion  from  within,  and  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  promoting.  All  progressive  employers  zvant  to 
promote  from  within  to  executive  level,  or  from  lower 
to  higher  wage  levels.  But  when  an  actual  selection  of 
a  new  executive  is  to  be  made,  in  which  all  executives 
concerned  have  confidence,  too  frequently  no  candi¬ 
date  can  be  found  to  satisfy  the  responsible  executives. 
This  may  be  due  to  (a)  failure  to  properly  enrich  the 
rank  and  file  with  personnel  of  superior  intelligence 
and  promotional  possibility;  (b)  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  program  of  executive  training  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  promotional  material;  or  (c)  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  training  program  or  in  the  people  trained. 

Lack  of  Trained  Material  in  Organization  Leaves 
Two  Alternatives 

Failing  to  find  trained  material  in  the  organization, 
one  of  two  things  happens:  A  socially  minded  em¬ 
ployer  may  insist  that  someone  be  found  in  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  be  gotten  ready  for  promotion.  The  danger 
of  promotion  without  adequate  preparation  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  promotion  from 
within.  It  is  tragic  to  find  people  elevated  to  responsi¬ 
bility  for  which  they  have  not  been  prepared. 

What  more  frequently  happens,  is  that  the  executive 
may  be  employed  from  outside.  This  ought  to  end  the 
worries  of  management  in  filling  the  job.  But  its  wor¬ 
ries  are  scarcely  begun,  for  the  uncertainty  of  a  proper 
choice  and  the  certainty  of  expense  in  selecting  retail 
executives  is  even  greater  than  in  selecting  and  training 
someone  within  the  organization. 

First,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  executive’s  actual  perform¬ 
ance  in  another  position. 

Second,  records  sometimes  play  little  part  in  execu¬ 
tive  selection,  since  many  store  executives  are  quite 
sute  that  they  know  how  to  pick  winners  on  the  basis 
of  interviews. 

Third,  an  executive  with  a  reputation  in  another 
organization  may  be  hired  on  the  strength  of  that  rec¬ 
ord,  ignoring  the  circumstances  under  which  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  achieved.  A  good  many  “world  beaters”  prove 
not  to  be  “so  hot”  when  viewed  at  close  range  in  your 
own  store. 

Fourth,  it  seems  to  be  unusually  easy  for  dominant 
personalities  to  sell  themselves  on  the  strength  of  inter- 

Continued 


views,  e.g..  At  the  height  of  the  sudden  demand  for 
stylists,  hundreds  of  young  women  of  good  appearance 
and  education  who  wore  theiv  clothes  well,  succeeded 
in  getting  employed  as  stylists  with  the  most  meagre  of 
qualifications  for  the  work.  Candidates  for  executive 
positions  are  notoriously  good  in  selling  themselves ;  but 
apparently  deucedly  uncertain  in  ability  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  their  employers’  satisfaction,  if  our  executive 
turnover  figures  are  any  index. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  will 
fit  into  your  organization.  Genuine  “go  getters”  in  one 
organization,  too  often  fail  in  others.  Hang-overs  of 
old  habits,  points  of  view,  systems,  policies,  persist,  and 
temperaments  are  found  to  be  unadaptable. 

Sixth,  there  is  the  expense,  some  of  which  is  meas¬ 
urable  and  much  of  which  is  incalculable.  Premium 
salaries  have  to  be  paid  to  attract  good  executives 
from  other  organizations  or  localities;  if  they  are  buy¬ 
ers,  there  are  the  inevitable  mark-downs  incident  to 
clearing  out  the  stocks  of  the  former  buyer;  and  then 
comes  the  “re-organization.”  The  new  executive  must 
be  given  a  free  hand  to  “get  results,”  and  to  do  this  he 
must  have  a  new  organization;  this  means  changes  in 
subordinate  executives,  and  in  the  rank  and  file  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  new  executive’s  ideas  of  the  type  of  personnel 
he  will  need.  Then  the  turnover  affects  the  morale  of 
those  who  remain,  and  they  wonder  when  they  are 
going  to  go.  What  this  state  of  mind  costs  in  lost 
loyalty  and  sales  volume,  nobody  knows.  Often  it 
also  means  the  loss  of  promotional  material  to  the  store, 
for  the  ambitious  and  able  employee  will  leave  in  many 
cases  to  “go  with  a  company  that  gives  you  a  chance 
at  promotions.” 

Finally,  there  are  the  chances  that  this  whole  process 
will  be  repeated  within  a  short  time  if  the  executive 
“fails  to  come  through,”  which  happens  often  enough. 

Training  of  Inducted  Executives  Complicated 

Even  now,  we  are  not  through.  The  induction  of  the 
newly  arrived  executive  from  other  parts  is  hampered 
by  several  circumstances: 

“Is  he  not  an  experienced  executive?  What  do  you 
want  to  train  him  for?  He  is  already  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  He  understands  his  job.  That’s  why  we 
hired  him.  Give  him  a  chance  to  do  this  job.  He 
thinks  he  can  do  it.  If  he  doesn’t  come  through,  well, 
that’s  going  to  be  just  too  bad — for  him.  Anyone  who 
can’t  come  through  shouldn’t  consider  undertaking  a 
job  like  this.” 

Furthermore,  many  store  managements,  are  loath  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  training  of  this  new  executive, 
because  of  the  need  of  putting  in  his  whole  working 
day  and  then  some  on  the  accumulated  problems  and 
tasks  incident  to  his  job,  which  probably  has  been  vac¬ 
ant  long  enough  to  pile  up  a  lot  of  waiting  work.  There 
may  be  weeks  of  planning  and  overtime  work  to  put  in 
during  the  early  weeks  in  the  job. 
on  page  128 
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"Seeing  Yourself  as  the  Customer  .Sees  You” 

(  A  new  stillfilm  for  salespeople ) 

Educational  Stillfilin  Service 


m — -IF 


A  few  of  these  films  will  be  shown  at  the  convention,  after  the  President’s  Breakfast  on  Tuesday 
morning,  so  that  store  executives  may  become  familiar  with  the  progress  made  in  the  service. 


Sally  is  bored  with  her  job 
but  interested  in  her  lunch  hour. 

f^OEEING  Yourself  as  m 

^  the  Customer  Sees 

sirable  point  of  view  for 
salespeople  to  have  in 
considering  their  own  per-  ■ 
sonal  contacts  with  cus- 

tomers.  If  salespeople  can  ,  ^ 

be  helped  to  observe  for  _ _ 

themselves  the  difference  i 

between  courteous  and  dis- 

courteous  service  to  cus-  ^ 

tomers,  a  more  effective 
impression  is  made  upon 
them  than  by  direct  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  manage-  - - 

ment. 

A  stillfilm  now  in  prep-  '  \  es  and  I  ll  not  tell  the  pit 
aration,  which  bears  this 

title,  aims  to  present  this  point  of  view  in  picturing 
the  shopping  expieriences  of  two  salespeople,  Betty  and 
Mary.  Betty  and  Mary  in  Blank  Store  are  apparently 
much  more  interested  in  their  own  plans  for  shopping 
on  their  lunch  hour  than  they  are  in  serving  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  While  shopping  in  Rival  Brothers  Store  and 
in  their  own  store,  they  make  observations  on  the  ser¬ 
vice,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  receive. 

The  emphasis  in  this  film  as  indicated  by  the  sub¬ 
title.  “Store  Conduct  and  Manners  Influencing  Sales”, 
is  on  the  importance  of  interest  in  the  customer,  of 
a  courteous  attitude,  and  of  a  desire  to  give  service. 

By  picturing  the  shopping  experiences  of  these  two 
salespeople,  the  film  suggests  that  each  salesperson 
may  discover  for  herself  many  small  personal  habits 
that  may  be  annoying  to  other  people. 

Photographs  of  scenes  in  department  stores  form 


"The  f'a jamas  with  the  wide 
.  ,  leg  are  very  becoming.” 

m  the  larger  jjart  of  the  film. 

.Amusing  cartoons  at  the 
'J-A  ^  ^  illustrate  the  conclud- 

r  \  ’*^8  resolutions  of  Betty 

j  \  ll  Mary  as  to  what  they 

_ _  ^  f  ii  /I  j  giving  service  to  customers, 

^  what  they  will  not 

I  "F  A  few  of  the  points  in 

.  store  etiquette  touched  up- 

_  ^  Jm  Y  •  include  attentive  attitude 

'  toward  customers;  a 

-JJh  \  friendly  manner  in  place 

^  of  a  haughty  air;  neat, 

- - -  appropriate  business  -  like 

attire ;  elevator  etiquette ; 
“IVi  and  I'll  not  tell  the  girls  about  him,  not  during  working  intelligent  interest  in  custo- 
hours  while  customers  might  be  waiting.”  accurate 

t  of  view  in  picturing  directions  on  how  to  find  a  certain  department;  con- 
salespeople,  Betty  and  sideration  for  friends  of  customer;  continued  courtesy 
k  Store  are  apparently  after  the  sale  is  made. 

wn  plans  for  shopping  This  stillfilm,  “Seeing  Yourself  as  the  Customer  Sees 
re  in  serving  their  cus-  You”,  is  one  of  the  series  sponsored  by  the  “Education- 
^al  Brothers  Store  and  al  Stillfilm  Committee”.  It  is  now  in  preparation  and 
bservations  on  the  ser-  is  to  be  issued  soon  to  the  stores  subscribing  for  this 
jrable,  that  they  them-  service. 

Some  of  the  films  in  the  service  have  dealt  with  the 
indicated  by  the  sub-  selling  points  of  various  lines  of  merchandise  sold  in 
lers  Influencing  Sales”,  department  stores,  as  rayon,  silk,  perfume,  cotton, 
St  in  the  customer,  of  hosiery,  wool,  gloves,  rugs,  notions,  linens.  One  film, 
desire  to  give  service.  “Becoming  Lines  Sell  Ready-to-Wear”,  by  the  gener- 
:periences  of  these  two  ous  use  of  sketches,  suggests  how  salespeople  may  help 
that  each  salesperson  their  customers  to  select  dresses  and  coats  that  are  suit- 
small  personal  habits  able  for  their  individual  dressing  problems.  Another 
people.  film  gives  simple  directions  for  wa.shing  fine  fabrics 

epartment  stores  form  that  salespeople  may  pass  on  to  their  customers. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Standards  of  Practice  and  Codes  of  Ethics 

as  Adopted  by  Leading  Trade  Associations 

Compiled  by  Joseph  B.  Sheffield 


SOUND  business  must  necessarily  rest  on  sound 
principles,  in  practice  and  ethics.  Appreciation  of 
this  axiom  has  impelled  many  great  trade  associ¬ 
ations — manufacturing,  distributing  and  advertising — 
to  adopt  codes  formulating  these  principles. 

Some  associations  have  proclaimed  these  professions 
of  faith  on  their  own  initiative.  In  other  cases,  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  reinforced  by  local 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  has  been  the  prime  mover 
in  causing  Standards  of  Practice  to  be  set  up.  The 
Trade  Relations  Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  of  which  Committee  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene  is  Chairman,  has  thus  far  undertaken  similarly 
constructive  work  in  three  industries,  which  has  already 
borne  fruit  in  the  case  of  the  millinery  trade,  in  which 
a  cotie  of  Standards  of  Practice  has  been  adopted. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  that  the  progress 
achieved,  through  the  efforts  of  leaders  in  industry, 
toward  an  ideal  state  of  business  ethics,  should  be  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated  than  it  is  today,  and 
to  meet  this  demand  the  present  compilation  has  been 
made  of  existing  standards  of  practice.  While  it 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  it  contains  all  those 
which  were  procurable  from  associations  serving  the 
consumer  through  the  retail  store  and  for  the  first  time 
is  presented  in  complete  form  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Standards  of  Practice — Retail  Advertising 

These  Standards  of  Practice  formulated  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
are  compiled  by  the  leading  retail  advertising  experts 
and  followed  by  outstanding  stores  throughout  the 
country.  The  purpose  of  the  published  Standards  of 
Practice  is  to  conserve  and  advance  the  reputations  of 
retail  business  and  of  the  institutions  represented  by 
retail  advertising  men.  Recog^iizing  that  duty  to  the 
public  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  retailing  call  for 
honesty,  sincerity  and  candor  in  advertising,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommended  Standards  of  Practice  are  formulated 
to  govern  the  profession. 

Advertising  is  socially  useful,  because  it  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  more  intelligently  and  with  less  effort. 
We  have  thought  of  advertising  as  commercially  useful 
in  performing  a  two-fold  function ; 

(a)  To  sell  the  merchandise  advertised. 

(b)  To  “sell”  the  institutions  advertising. 


We  should  think  of  it  as  performing  a  third  func¬ 
tion  also : 

(c)  “Selling”  advertising  itself. 

As  advertising  men  we  should  be  as  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  our  profession  as  the  wise  merchant  is 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his  establishment.  We 
urge,  therefore,  the  adoption  by  all  retail  advertisers 
of  a  set  of  principles  which  we  present,  together  with 
specific  examples  intended  to  be  illustrative  and  not 
exhaustive. 

1 —  Advertising  should  not  only  be  truthful,  but 
should  at  all  times  avoid  even  the  semblance  of 
untruth,  or  the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Under¬ 
state  rather  than  overstate.  To  this  end : 

(a)  Avoid  superlatives  such  as  “The  greatest 
sale,”  “The  biggest  stocks,”  “Never  be¬ 
fore,”  etc.  Not  only  is  it  unsafe  to  make 
such  statements  without  qualification,  but 
the  public  is  inclined  to  discount  their 
accuracy. 

(b)  Be  as  careful  about  the  implications  of 
your  statements  as  about  their  direct  mean¬ 
ing.  Avoid  ambiguous  phrases  and  state¬ 
ments  capable  of  misinterpretation. 

(c)  It  is  often  wise  to  moderate  even  true 
statements  when  they  are  so  startling  as 
to  appear  incredible. 

Specific  Quantities  of  Merchandise 

2 —  Where  specific  quantities  of  merchandise  offered 
in  a  sale  are  mentioned,  they  should  be  accurate. 
“Million  Dollar  Sale”  should  mean  that  mer¬ 
chandise  totaling  a  million  dollars  at  reduced  retail 
prices  is  offered  at  special  prices.  The  quantity 
mentioned  should  be  in  the  store,  in  its  own  ware¬ 
house,  or  in  its  own  [xjssession  and  immediately 
procurable,  when  the  sale  opens. 

Comparative  Prices 

3 —  In  advertising  “sales”  or  “special  prices,”  the 
language  used  should  be  so  plain  as  to  readily 
and  unmistakably  convey  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case.  We  believe  that  carelessness  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  terms  is  responsible  for  at  least  as 
many  inaccuracies  in  advertising  as  dishonest 
intent.  We  recommend,  therefore,  the  standard- 
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ization  of  terms  used  in  describing  reduced  or 
“special”  prices,  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
error  and  disagreement.  We  offer  the  following 
partial  list  of  definitions: 

(a)  The  term  “formerly”  or  “reduced  from” 
should  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
article  has  just  been  reduced  in  price.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  “Yesterday’s 
price  was — .” 

(b)  Where  several  successive  reductions  have 
taken  place,  if  the  term  “originally”  is  used 
the  last  previous  price  should  also  be  given. 

(c)  Such  expressions  as  “worth — ,”  “value — ,” 

“ — grade,”  should  not  be  used  for  com¬ 
parative  price  purposes.  If  we  are  to 
assume  that  advertising  is  read  by  the 
public,  then  the  lowest  advertised  price 
of  an  article  fixes  its  current  retail  “value.” 

(d)  The  terms  “regularly”  or  “usudly,”  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  new  purchase, 
should  be  understood  to  mean  the  price 
at  which  the  article  was  on  sale  in  the 
same  store  immediately  prior  to  the  special 
offer. 

Natural  Content 

4 — Descriptions  of  merchandise  should  be  as  com¬ 
plete  and  specific  as  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  determine  the  true  nature,  materials,  content, 
styles,  workmanship,  sizes,  colors  and  designs  of 
the  article  advertised.  For  example: 

(a)  Textile  fabrics  should  be  plainly  iden¬ 
tified  as  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk  or 
“rayon,”  etc. 

(b)  If  two  or  more  yarns  are  mixed  in  a  single 
weave,  this  should  be  plainly  stated,  as 
silk-and-cotton ;  wool-and-silk ;  linen-and- 
cotton,  etc. 

(c)  Trade  names  such  as  satin  de  chine,  or 
velvetine,  satins,  etc.,  should  be  modified 
by  such  explanatory  notes  as  “part  cotton” 
or  “cotton.” 

(d)  If  an  article  of  furniture  is  described  as 
mahogany  or  walnut,  it  should  be  either 
solid  mahogany  or  walnut,  or  veneer;  not 
merely  stained  to  resemble  the  genuine.  If 
other  woods  are  used  in  the  piece,  name 
the  woods. 

(e)  Whenever  gold  is  mentioned,  specify  the 
karat  content. 

5 —  ^“Seconds,”  “irregulars,”  “imperfect,”  “substan¬ 
dard,”  “run  of  the  mill”  or  “soiled”  goods  should 
be  plainly  stated  as  such  in  conspicuous  type. 
Adjectives  such  as  “slight”  are  not  permissable, 
but  if  true,  such  a  phrase  as  “Imperfections  do 
not  interfere  with  wearing  qualities”  may  be  used. 

6—  When  a  headline  at  the  top  of  a  page,  or  a  smaller 
composite  section  of  advertising,  leads  the  reader 
to  believe  that  all  items  mentioned  under  it  are 
included  in  a  general  sale,  every  item  on  the  page, 
or  in  such  section,  should  be  specially  priced. 

7 —  Avoid  the  use  of  illustrations  which  are  mis¬ 
leading  regarding  size,  quality  or  appearance  of 


merchandise  advertised,  or  which  exaggerate  I 

the  size  and  importance  of  a  store’s  building  or  * 

buying  facilities  in  other  cities.  In  mentioning  j 
buying  offices  in  other  cities  they  should  be 
designated  as  such,  to  avoid  the  impression  that  ; 
they  are  stores. 

8 — We  recommend  that  in  each  community,  the  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  effect  or  support  a  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Commission  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  i 
scrutinize  advertising  carefully,  check  it  against 
actual  offerings  and  bring  inaccuracies  to  the 
advertiser’s  attention. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  Inc. 

Every  advertising  manager  or  business  executive 
in  charge  of  merchandise  establishments,  also  every 
advertising  counselor  in  dealing  with  his  clients,  should 
dedicate  his  best  efforts  to  making  truthful  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  an  efficient  aid  "to  business,  and  should  pledge 
himself  to  study  carefully  his  proposition  and  his  field 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  advertising  applies.  The  reason 
for  every  advertising  failure  is  that  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  and  its  proper  application  for  the  particular 
product  and  market  were  not  used.  The  only  forms 
of  advertising  which  are  best  for  any  purpose  are  those 
which  produce  the  most  profit. 

'  1 — To  bring  direct  advertising  to  the  attention  of 
concerns  who  have  never  realized  its  possibilities. 
Many  concerns  do  not  advertise  because  they  do 
not  know  that  advertising  can  be  started  at  small 
expense.  They  confuse  advertising  with  expen¬ 
sive  campaigns,  and  hesitate  to  compete  with 
others  already  doing  general  publicity. 

2 —  To  determine  the  different  ways  in  which  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  individuality,  privacy  of  plan, — 
forms  of  advertising,  and  to  so  study  the  other 
forms  used  that  the  direct  advertising  may  be¬ 
come  a  component  part  of  the  entire  publicity 
plan. 

3 —  To  study  the  special  advantages  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  individuality,  privacy  of  plan, 
facility  for  accompanying  with  the  advertisement, 
samples,  postals,  return  envelopes,  inquiry  for 
order  blanks;  ability  to  reach  groups  or  places; 
personal  control  of  advertising  up  to  minute  of 
mailing;  and  other  recognized  advantages. 

4 —  To  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  test  out 
letters  and  literature  on  a  portion  of  a  list  before 
sending  them  out  to  the  entire  list.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  for  an  advertiser  to  approximate 
in  advance  his  returns  from  his  advertising  he 
has  made  his  advertising  more  efficient.  Direct 
advertising  makes  this  possible.  Testing  out 
direct  advertising  campaigns  in  advance  does 
mudi  to  remove  the  element  of  chance. 

5 —  To  consider  inquiries  as  valuable  only  as  they  can 
be  turned  into  sales.  An  inquiry  is  a  means  to 
an  end — not  an  end  in  itself.  The  disposition  to 
consider  cost  per  inquiry  instead  of  cost  per  sale 
has  Hd  many  a  firm  to  false  analysis. 

6 —  ^To  give  the  mailing  list  its  proper  inportance. 
Alany  advertisers  use  poorly  prepared  mailing 
lists,  which  are  compiled  in  a  careless,  haphazard 
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Description  of  A  Training  Department 

By  Dorothy  McCoy,  Director  of  Training,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  part  one  of  the  Description  of  the  Training  Department  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &r  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  which  zvill  appear  in  four  consecutive  issues.  The  Editor. 


Training  work  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.  is  organ¬ 
ized  under  two  heads  as: 

1.  Centralized — carried  out  in  the  Training 
Department. 

2.  Decentralized — carried  out  in  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

Both  divisions  of  the  work  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Training  Director. 

Centralized  Training  Plans  1929 

A  program  which  states  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Training  Department  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
yearly  plan  and  is  checked  at  intervals  through  the 
year  by  the  Personnel  Director  and  Training  Director. 

General 

I.  To  review  and  standardize  system  practices — 

A.  Tube  system. 

B.  Cash  Register. 

II.  To  reduce  complaints — 

A.  Review  B.  of  A.  Records. 

B.  Special  campaign  as  need  may  be  in¬ 
dicated. 


III.  To  improve  service — 

A.  Campaigns 

1.  Telephone  service, 

2.  Display. 

3.  Waste. 

4.  Returns. 

IV.  To  develop  greater  style  consciousness 
through — 

A.  Continuation  of  present  style  training 
in  Ready-to-Wear. 

1.  Style  Committee. 

2.  Style  Meetings. 

3.  Color  and  Line  Course. 

4.  Couturiere  study. 

5.  Style  questionnaires. 

6.  Bulletin  Boards. 

B.  Organized  style  training  in 

1.  House  Furnishings. 

2.  Yard  goods. 

3.  Accessories. 

C.  Occasional  store-wide  meetings. 

D.  Talks  by  outside  style  representatives. 

E.  Related  Merchandise  Meetings  (T.C.) 


Chart  Shotving  Place  of  Training  Department  in  Store  Organization 


Training  Representative 
In  charge  of 

Ready-to-Wear  Departments 


MEMBER  OF  FIRM 
Personnel  Manager 
Training  Director 

Training  Representative  Training  Representative 

In  charge  of  In  charge  of 

Accessory  Departments  Homefurnishings  Departments 
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V.  To  emphasize  style  prestige  with  customers 

by— 

A.  Demonstrations  or  exhibits  for  public. 

B.  Talks  by  outside  representatives  in  store. 

C.  Talks  by  store  representatives  outside. 

VI.  To  develop  department  training  program — 

A.  Follow-up  of  merchandise  meetings. 

B.  Group  meetings  of  sponsors,  and 
trainers. 

C.  Visits  to  merchandise  resources. 

D.  Monthly  report  to  Department  Man¬ 
agers  from  Training  Department. 

VII.  Research — 

A.  Orzanization  chart. 

B.  Floormen’s  Manual. 

C.  Fur  Storage. 

E.  Time  Desk  System. 

F.  Elevator  Operators’  Manual. 

G.  Special  orders. 

H.  Receiving  and  marking. 

I.  Manual  for  Contingents. 

J.  Outlines  to  be  developed  for 

1.  Aisle. 

2.  TT. 

3.  PH. 

Senior 

VIII.  Unit  Training  Courses 

A.  Assistant  Buyers. 

B.  Executive  Buyers. 

C.  Display  Course. 

D.  Contingent  Training. 

E.  Advertising  Course  (optional). 

F.  Correspondence  Course. 

G.  French  Pronunciation  Course  (opt.) 

H.  Improved  English  (optional). 

I.  Six-Day  Selling  Course. 

J.  Master  Sales  Group  (optional). 

IX.  Continuous  Training 

A.  S.  S.  S. 

B.  Better  Service  Bulletin. 

C.  Sponsors. 

D.  Town  Criers. 

E.  Credit  Representatives. 

F.  Dress  Regulation  Committee. 

G.  Policy. 

H.  Tour. 

I.  Wrong  Address  Meetings. 

X.  System  Training 

A.  New  book  instructions  for  all  sell¬ 
ing  people. 

B.  Cash  Register. 

C.  Non- Selling  System. 

1.  Exchange  Desk. 

2.  Switchboard. 

3.  Mail  and  Telephone  order  board 
(Production  and  Error  Records). 

4.  Elevator  operators. 

5.  Packers  and  wrappers. 

6.  Bureau  of  Adjustment. 

7.  Delivery. 

XI.  Special  Training 

A.  Preparation  for  sales  events. 


B.  Special  Campaigns. 

C.  Conferences. 

1.  Shopping  reports. 

2.  New  Appointees. 

D.  Non-Selling  Heads — monthly  meetings, 
ings. 

Junior 

XII.  Training  Courses 

A.  Cashier  technique. 

B.  Continuation  Classes. 

C.  Prepromotional  group. 

D.  Office  Training. 

E.  Technique  of  selling. 

List  of  Outlines  for  Centralized  Training 

Outlines  for  all  activities  of  centralized  training 
(the  list  of  which  is  attached)  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
Training  Department. 

I.  Junior  Classes 

A.  Continuation  Class. 

B.  Prepromotional  Class. 

C.  Office  Training. 

D.  Salesmanship. 

II.  Senior  Classes 

A.  Advertising. 

B.  Assistant  Buyers’  Training. 

C.  Contingents. 

D.  Correspondence. 

E.  Display. 

F.  Executive  Training. 

G.  Improved  English. 

H.  Master  Sales. 

I.  Six  Day  Selling. 

III.  Special  Groups 

A.  Credit  Representatives. 

B.  Dress  Committee. 

C.  Sponsors. 

D.  Town  Criers. 

IV.  General 

A.  Policy. 

B.  Store  tour. 

C.  Wrong  Address. 

V.  System 

A.  Salespeople. 

2.  M.O.D  Shoppers 

C.  Tracers — B.  of  A. 

D.  Receivers —  B.  of  A. 

E.  Switchboard. 

F.  Order  Board. 

G.  Elevators. 

H.  Packers-wrappers. 

I.  Exchange  Desk. 

XI.  Manuals 

A.  Department  Managers. 

B.  Delivery. 

C.  Floor  managers. 

D.  Elevator. 

E.  Contingents. 

Outline  of  Department  Training  1929 
A  general  plan  of  department,  or  decentralized 
training  is  prepared  for  the  year,  and  is  developed  in 
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IN 


A  YEAR 


WHEN  COSTS  WERE 
BEING  MOST 
DRASTICALLY  REDUCED 
HUNDREDS  OF  STORES 
INSTALLED 

NEW  NATIONAL  CASH  REQISTER  EQUIPMENT 


Any  new  equipment  ordered  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1930  had  to  prove  its  ability 
to  cut  costs  more  than  in  any  other  year. 
Nothing  was  taken  for  granted  and  lower 
operating  costs  were  (and  still  are)  the 
first  objective. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  record  of 
orders  for  new  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  is  especially  significant.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  stores  which 
ordered  registers. 

Broadway  Department  Store  Los  Angeles 

The  May  Company . Los  Angeles 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. . Chicago 

The  Boston  Store  .  Joliet 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Co. .  Boston 

F.  N.  Joslin  Co.  .  Malden 

Grover  Cronin,  Inc. .  Waltham 

Bloomingdale  Bros. . New  York 

James  A,  Hearn  &  Son . New  York 


Loeser’s . Brooklyn 

A.  Polsky  Company . Akron 

The  May  Company . Cleveland 

Lit  Brothers  Philadelphia 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  . Philadelphia 

John  Wanamaker . Philadelphia 

Gimbel  Brothers .  Pittsburgh 

£d.  Schuster  &  Co. . Milwaukee 

T.  Eaton  Company  Toronto 

The  proved  results  provided  by  National 
Cash  Registers  are  just  as  important  in 
1931  as  they  were  last  year.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you  at  any  time  how  this 
equipment  increases  profits. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  conven¬ 
tion  this  year  is  especially  interesting.  An 
entirely  new  type  of  clerk- wrap  National 
Cash  Register  which  has  created  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  those  who  have  seen  it 
on  display.  You  are  invited  to  visit  us. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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more  detail  by  Training  Representatives  in  three 
month’s  plans. 

I.  Meetings 

A.  Merchandise  Talks,  bi-monthly  —  de¬ 
partment  managers. 

B.  Service  Talks,  bi-monthly — floor  man¬ 
agers. 

C.  Town  Criers,  daily — ^Town  Criers  or 
alternates. 

II.  Department  Training 

A.  New  people. 

1.  Directory. 

2.  Personal  appearance. 

3.  Follow-up  of  Stock  location  and 
Merchandise  information. 

4.  Sponsors’  assignments. 

B.  Old  people 

1.  Progress  sheets. 

2.  Production  records. 

3.  Review  of  personal  appearance. 

4.  Shopping  reports. 

5.  Errors. 

C.  Review  of  departments  with  Personnel 
Director. 

D.  Monthly  report  to  Department  Man¬ 
ager. 

1.  Bonus  results. 


2.  Shopping  report  ratings. 

3.  Errors! 

E.  Merchandise  talks 

1.  Plan  with  Department  Managers. 

2.  Follow  up  through  sponsors’  notes. 

F.  Group  Meetings. 

1.  Trainers — at  least  once  in  three 

months. 

2.  Sponsors — at  least  once  in  three 

months. 

3.  Town  Criers — at  least  once  in  three 
months. 

III.  Non-Selling  Training 

A.  System  instruction 

1.  Exchange  Desk. 

2.  Packers,  wrappers. 

3.  Elevator  operators. 

4.  Bureau'of  Adjustment. 

5.  M.  O.  D. 

6  Switchboard. 

7.  Delivery. 

B.  Follow-up. 

IV.  Special  Training. 

A.  Preparation  for  sale. 

B.  Style  Training. 

C.  Contingent  Instruction. 

D.  Display. 


“The  prevention  of  an  accident  before  it  occurs  saves 
lots  of  money.  That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do 
now.  In  the  past  we  have  been  curers.  We  have  gone 
in  and  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door  after  some  one  has 
stolen  iJie  horse.  We  have  endeavored  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  occurrence, 
but  don’t  you  think  gentlemen,  all  in  all,  that  we  can 
come  out  ahead  of  these  accidents  by  detecting  certain 
conditions  that  are  accident  producers,  such  as  driving 
along  the  road  carelessly,  looking  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  not  caring  where  one  is  going,  pulling  out 
from  the  curb  without  giving  a  backward  glance,  and 
not  observing  the  conditions  of  a  house  before  one 
enters.” 

From  —  ‘"Incidents  in  Accident  Prevention,”  by 
George  C.  Ramsdell,  Engineer,  The  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


“An  expense  classification  should  be  sufficiently  de¬ 
tailed  to  enable  a  control  of  expense  thru  budgeting 
and  current  control  aided  by  reporting  and  comparisons 
to  the  budget  and  last  year’s  actual  expense.  This  is 
the  immediate  need  of  an  expense  accounting  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  additional  productiveness  may  be  secured 
thru  use  of  expense  figures  where  they  are  comparable 
to  those  of  other  stores.  By  exchanges  of  information 
economies  frequently  are  experienced.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  an  organization,  and  its  inward  feeling  of 
completeness  within  itself,  considerable  benefit  may  be 
derived  by  an  exchange  not  only  of  cost,  but  reasons 
for  cost  variation. 

“We  no  doubt  realize  that  there  are  outward  condi¬ 
tions  which  cause  the  exchange  of  cost  to  be  worthless 


unless  these  conditions  are  fairly  weighed  and  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn. 

“Assuming  that  two  stores  in  different  cities  are 
operating  on  the  same  expense  classification,  using  the 
same  methods  of  arriving  at  delivery  expense  per  pack¬ 
age,  and  have  the  same  unit  cost  per  package,  one  might 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  both  stores  are  doing  an 
equally  good  job.  However,  upon  a  more  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  one  might  find  a  difference  in  the  average  haul  be¬ 
tween  stops,  bulk  capacity  of  trucks,  average  wage  of 
employees,  average  size  of  package  delivered,  more  or 
less  ddiveries  made  by  express  and  parcel  post  remote 
or  central  delivery,  or  owned  or  hired  delivery.  These 
differences  may  not  be  readily  recognized  at  the  time 
of  a  statistical  comparison,  but  should  be  determined 
before  drawing  conclusions.” 

From  —  ‘‘Budgeting  and  Controlling  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  Expense”,  by  H.  D.  Brohm,  Controller,  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


“The  solution  of  the  motor  delivery  problem  is  the 
application  of  business  science  to  its  operation.  When, 
in  this  era  of  rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  it 
is  found  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  we  look  first 
for  the  causes  of  the  largest  percentage  of  the  outgo. 
This  rule  applied  to  department  store  business  will 
make  apparent  the  importance  of  immediate  relief  in 
delivery  costs.” 

From — “Increase  The  Profits  of  Your  Store  By 
Operating  Your  Delivery  On  a  Business  Basis,  by  Nat 
Mallouf,  President,  Mallouf  Haulage  &  Maintenance 
Corp,  New  York. 
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Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Offers 


FULli  WIDTH  CONTINUOUS 
PROOF  JOURNO  ROLL  JOURNAL 


WDC  PROOF  JOURNAL 


For  retail  store  accountants  who  prefer  a 
journal  with  complete  description  tran¬ 
script  of  all  postings,  the  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  offers  the 
full-width  columnar  proof  journal  of  uni¬ 
form  size  sheets  for  binding. 

With  either  journal  method.  Burroughs  pro¬ 
vides  the  advantages  of  flat  surface  for  inser¬ 
tion  and  accurate  alignment  of  forms;  cylin¬ 
der  platen,  the  fastest  method  of  posting; 
one  key  totals,  automatic  dates  and  other 
Burroughs  standard  automatic  features. 


For  controllers  and  store  accountants  who 
prefer  a  roll  proof  journal  of  postings, 
the  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machine  offers  this  continuous-roll  jour¬ 
nal  that  provides  the  details  of  all  debit 
and  credit  entries,  together  with  all  new 
balances.  All  postings  of  one  run  are 
carried  on  one  continuous  journal  with 
the  accumulated  totals  of  debits,  credits 
and  balances  printed  at  the  bottom. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MAailNE  COMPANY  .  .  .  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Simplified  Practice 

Continued  from  page  94 


company  to  reduce  physical  inventory  from  July  1st,  1927  to 
June  1st,  1930,  for  a  saving  of  $49,840.  Figuring  interest  on 
this  amount  at  6  per  cent  shows  a  saving  of  $2,990  per  year. 
Obsolescence,  formerly  brought  about  through  our  efforts  to 
carry  stocks  of  all  sizes  manufactured,  cost  us  yearly  500  gross 
of  blades,  or  approximately  $2,500.  Total  saving,  $5,490  yearly. 

“Simplified  practice  has  released  considerable  store  room 
space  which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  put  to  productive 
use.  We  therefore  can  record  no  saving  in  this  direction,  al¬ 
though  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  same  in  the  future 
is  good. 

“A  fair  estimate  in  clerical  work  saved  through  simplified 
practice  is  $1,000  yearly. 

“Simplified  practice  has  also  enabled  us  to  standardize  the 
sizes  of  wood  shooks  used  in  shipping  hack  saw  blades.  We 
purchase  fewer  sizes  in  greater  quantities,  and  thereby  effect 
a  saving  in  the  unit  price. 

“Simplified  practice  has  enabled  us  to  make  longer  runs  on 
certain  sizes  and  to  eliminate  resetting  of  tools  and  readjusting 
of  machines.  This  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  fairly 
estimated  at  $10,000  per  year,  under  normal  conditions. 

“The  fact  that  we  make  longer  runs  on  certain  sizes  than 
before  simplified  practice  was  adopted,  tends  to  give  us  a  more 
uniform  hack  saw  blade. 

“Simplified  practice  has  simplified  considerably  the  purchase 
of  raw  steel.  Previous  to  its  adoption,  we  bought  sheet  steel 
in  many  more  widths  than  we  do  today  under  the  simplified 
practice.  The  steel  mills  charge  a  less  than  minimum  rate 
when  filling  orders  for  small  quantities  and  to  eliminate  that 
we  ordered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant  the  regular  per 
pound  price.  This  meant  that  we  carried  a  larger  stock  of 
many  sizes  of  sheets.  All  of  this  is  eliminated  t^ay  through 
our  ability  to  purchase  the  standard  sizes  in  large  quantities. 
This  method  of  purchasing  has  made  some  store  room  avail¬ 
able  for  other  uses.” 

Reductions  of  Inventory 

“At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  cut  down  the  sizes  and 
styles  carried  in  our  blanket  and  comfort  department  about 
40  per  cent  from  what  we  carried  during  the  year  1926  ***** 
the  result,  that  in  spite  of  a  40  per  cent  simplification  of  the 
blanket  and  comfort  department,  we  increased  our  sales  approx¬ 
imately  7  per  cent”  stated  a  distributor  of  these  commodities. 

A  hardware  dealer,  of  New  York,  said:  “Since  the  adoption 
of  simplified  practice,  I  have  reduced  my  inventory  over  20 
per  cent.  In  dollars-and-cents,  I  estimate  the  yearly  savings 
to  me  about  $10,000,  allowing  this  amount  to  be  used  in  ex¬ 
tending  our  business  in  other  directions.  The  saving  due  to 
(reduced)  storage  space  and  handling  expenses  is  impossible 
to  calculate  in  dollars-and-cents,  but  undoubtedly  my  turnover 
has  been  increased  by  25  per  cent. 

“Since  we  have  accepted  simplified  practice  recommendations 
of  your  department,  we  have  increased  the  volume  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  33  1/3  per  cent  and  reduced  the  volume  of  our  inventory 


25  per  cent,”  said  a  file  manufacturer.  He  points  to  benefits 
to  the  consumer.  "This  necessarily  means  a  (juicker  turnover, 
less  dead  products,  and  quicker  deliveries  to  our  customers. 
With  smaller  variety,  we  can  anticipate  their  wants  more 
accurately  and  keep  better  control  of  slow  selling  items  which 
we  were  generally  correspondingly  slow  in  shipping,  and  the 
consequent  better  service  we  are  rendering  our  customers,  have 
helped  increase  out  sales.” 

There  are  already  in  effect  recommendations,  cover¬ 
ing  commodities  which  are  sold  or  used  by  department 
stores,  paying  regular  dividends  to  those  who  are  ad¬ 
hering  to  them.  See  Table  on  Preceding  Page. 

The  advantages  to  department  stores  of  simplification 
in  the  sizes  of  beds,  springs,  mattresses  and  blankets 
is  obvious.  The  simplified  invoice  is  gaining  adherents 
rapidly.  The  store  comptroller  knows  the  advantages  to 
be  realized  from  handling  only  simplified  forms  of  the 
same  size,  with  uniform  placement  of  data.  He  is  also 
aware  of  the  greater  uniformity  that  exists  in  bank 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  since  the  recommendation 
covering  these  and  other  negotiable  instruments  went 
into  effect. 

Packaging  Recommendations  Now  In  Effect 

Interest  in  problems  of  distribution  has  increased 
rapidly.  Two  years  ago,  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  undertook  its  first  major  project  in  this  field. 
This  program  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  clear¬ 
ance  dimensions  for  shipping  skids  and  has  since  been 
revised  to  include  overall  dimensions  with  tolerances. 
Emphasis  is  directed  to  coordinating  packaging  units 
and  coordination  of  packing  units  with  sizes  of  shipping 
cases,  sizes  and  other  transportation  factors  may 
eventually  follow.  The  simplified  practice  recommen¬ 
dations  listed  below  covering  packaging  are  already  in 
effect: 

Simplified  practice  recommendations  covering  ice 
cream  cartons,  cottage  cheese  and  sour  cream  jars, 
carbonated  beverage  bottles,  and  one-pound  folding 
cartons  for  coffee,  are  now  before  the  respective  in¬ 
dustries  for  acceptance.  When  the  last  named  project  is 
accepted,  it  is  planned  to  proceed  with  a  program  to 
establish  standard  count  unit  of  pack,  that  is,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customer  packages  per  carton  ,and  standard  sizes 
of  shipping  cases. 


Packaging  Recommendations  Now  In  Effect 


Simplified  Practice 
Recommertdation 

Number  Item 

60  Packing  of  Carriage,  Machine  &  Lag  Bolts  . 

69  Packaging  of  Razor  Blades  (Systems  of  Packing) 

70  Salt  Packages  . 

91  Glass  Containers  for 

Preserves  . 

Jellies  . 

Apple  Butter  . 

92  Hard  Fiber  Twines  (Ply  and  Yarn  Goods)  . 

104  Packaging  of  Flashlight  Batteries  (2)  . 

110  Soft  Fiber  (Jute)  Twine  . 

117  Packaging  of  Dental  Plaster,  Investment  and 

Aritificial  Stones 

Plaster  . 

Investment  . 


Reduction  in  Varieties  Per  Cent 


From 

To 

Reduction 

(1) 

18 

2 

1 

50 

35 

19 

46 

40 

8 

80 

25 

7 

72 

6 

4 

33 

1,304 

391 

70 

1,201 

639 

47 

22 

3 

13.6 

26 

13 

50 

(1)  Original  total  not  known. 

(2)  Figures  for  reduction  in  variety  not  yet  available. 


Analyze  Your  Business 


THE  FUTURE  of  Business  depends  on 
the  soundness  and  the  rightness  of  the 
individual  organization  now.  A  complete 
analysis  of  your  business  is  most  desirable 
—  an  expert  study,  in  detail,  of  all  oper¬ 
ations  in  all  departments  —  quite  like  a 
physician’s  examination  and  diagnosis  to 
safeguard  your  health. 

Analysis  proves  whether  the  business  is 
sick  or  well;  determines  any  weakness 
or  ailment,  making  possible  prompt  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  proper  remedy. 


Safe  and  steady  progress,  unrestrained  by 
doubt  or  fear,  is  assured  only  when  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  in  a  condition  of  proven  health 
—  when  the  management  has  a  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  of  strength,  with  the  safe  confi¬ 
dence  and  sane  courage  inspired  by  facts. 

Good  Management  considers  Modem  Ac¬ 
countancy  as  the  experienced  diagnostician 
of  business,  because  it  determines,  ana¬ 
lyzes  and  interprets  conditions  —  and  helps 
to  lay  the  safe  and  sane  foimdation  for 
the  future  health  of  business. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAVENPORT 

DAYTON 

DENVER 


OMAHA 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

PROVIDENCE 

READING 

RICHMOND 


INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON.  MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 


MIAMI 

MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK 
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Dei  ai  lment  stores  will  benefit  directly  and  indirectly 
througli  all  these. projects,  but  they  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  initiate  programs  of  their  own  that  would 
be  imniediately  valuable.  The  effect  of  simplified  prac¬ 
tice  on  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  should  auto¬ 
matically  call  attention  to  its  possible  application  in 
other  ilirections.  Executives  who  have  been  studying 
simplification  are  beginning  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  simplify  the  folded  dimensions  of  certain 
lines  of  merchandise.  Data  collected  during  the  survey 
show  the  great  variety  of  dimensions  of  some  items 
which  could  be  folded  to  a  standard  length  and  width. 
That  such  a  practice  is  not  only  practicable  but  bene¬ 
ficial  as  well,  has  been  demonstrated  by  at  least  one 
store.  It  facilitates  convenient  arrangement  on  the 
shelves  and  in  the  display  cases.  A  nation-wide  pro¬ 
gram  directed  along  these  lines  would  result  in  worth 
while  economies  to  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  ratio  of  expenses  to 


105 

net  sales  of  department  and  specialty  stores  has  been 
increasing.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University,  in  referring  to  the  chief  factors 
affecting  profits  in  1929,  reports  that  “high  net  profit 
seemed  to  depend  more  upon  low  expenses  than  upon 
high  margin  .  .  .”.  Store  executives,  therefore,  are 
training  the  managerial  microscope  on  the  most  minute 
details  of  operation,  with  the  view  to  discovering  op¬ 
portunities  to  save  through  increased  efficiency,  rather 
than  by  curtailing  in  the  lea.st  any  service  function. 
J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  closing  an  article  on 
“Checking  Store  Service  Activities’’  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  said,  “A  check  of  this  kind 
is  particularly  desirable  at  this  time,  and  should  result 
in  improved  operation  without  any  radical  change  in 
the  service  to  your  customers.’’ 

Simplified  practice  is  a  means  by  which  nonessentials 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  way  prepared  for  increased 
efficiency  in  many  functions  of  department  store  man¬ 
agement.  * 


An  Arithmetic  Manual  For  Department  Store  Use 


A  new  arithmetic  manual  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Prince  School  and  published  by  the  Personnel  Group 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  problem  method  is  employed  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  exposition  of  the  various  processes.  The  manual 
covers  vendors’  discounts,  mark-up,  price  lines  and 


mark-up  and  cancellations,  profit  and  loss  statements, 
retail  method  of  inventory,  turnover,  and  merchandise 
budget. 

Copies  of  the  manual  may  be  secured  from  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  $1.00  each. 
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What  Editors  Think  of  the  Kelly  Bill . . 

Continued  from  page  78 


progress  of  the  Kelly  Retail-Price  Bill  through  Congress.  This 
measure  would  allow  the  maker  of  a  branded  article  to  fix  a 
staple  price  to  which  the  retailer  would  have  to  adhere  at  all 

As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
many  defects  in  Congressman  Kelly’s  bill.  Such  price-fixing 
would  eliminate  retail  competition  and  it  would  seriously  affect 
the  chain  stores.  This  latter  phase  of  retail  organization,  once 
regarded  as  a  monopolistic  ogre,  has  m  modern  times  become 
a  necessary  part  of  our  commercial  life.  A  chain  store  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  its  local  competitors  for 
by  its  very  existence  it  brings  all  prices  to  a  lower  level.  It 
is  the  essence  of  business  competition  and  the  public  gams 
from  this  competition. 

Opponents  of  the  Kelly  Bill  claim  that  it  is  aimed  directly 
at  chain  stores. 

Then  too,  giving  the  power  to  establish  prices  to  individuals 
is  a  hard  blow  at  this  great  and  glorious  something  that  we 
call  our  American  Democracy.  It  is  a  seven-league  step  towards 
monopolies  and  trusts,  for  what  manufacturer  has  the  right 
to  waive  aside  local  industrial,  geographical  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  to  insist  that  one  price  should  maintain  for  his  article, 
whether  the  place  of  sale  be  Skowhegan  or  San  Antonio. 

In  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  this  situation,  before  a 
Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution.  Major  Benjamin 
H.  Namm.  president  of  the  Namm  store.  Brooklyn,  declared 
that  price  fixing  would  strike  at  stock  turnover,  cripple  good¬ 
will  and  would  foster  monopolies.  It  most  surely  would  foster 
monopolies.  It  most  surely  would  do  much  toward  ruining 
competition,  which  is  the  very  life  of  trade. 

From  the  Winston-Salem,  (N.  C.)  Journal,  Jan.  12,  1931. 

Merchants  Oppose  Bill 

Retail  merchants  are  opposed  to  the  Capper-Kelly  bill,  which 
has  been  offered  in  Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  direct 
that  manufacturers  set  the  price  on  products  which  would  have 
to  be  regarded  strictly  by  retailers. 

The  merchants  seem  to  occupy  impregnable  ground  in  their 
opposition  to  this  measure.  How  can  a  manufacturer  of  clothing 
in  New  York  set  prices  at  which  his  products  should  be  sold 
in  Winston-Salem.  Seattle.  New  Orleans.  Boston  as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  distributing  points  throughout  the  country? 

Then  too,  the  costs  of  retailing  goods  differ  widely  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  Seasonal  demands  also  vary.  Every  merchant  seeks 
to  get  rid  of  sumlus  stock  at  the  close  of  the  season  by  reduc¬ 
ing  prices.  Local  factors  usually  determine  the  time  to  begin 
this  process.  A  uniform  retailing  price  would  be  a  dictinct 
disad\'antage  to  retailers  as  well  as  their  customers. 


to  legalize  price  fixing  is  that  the  Kelly  bill  is  being  given 
a  clear  right  of  way  by  the  House  rules,  with  a  good  chance 
of  passing. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  established  laws  of  economics  are 
inclin^  to  think  that  efforts  at  price  fixing  are  bound  to  fail 
in  the  long  run.  In  the  meantime  such  efforts  are  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  Kelly  bill  itself  recognizes  this 
fact  in  an  ironical  way:  it  permits  the  sale  of  goods  at  less 
than  the  contract  prices  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy. 

A  merchant  who  found  himself  unable  to  move  goods  at 
the  established  prices  thus  might  be  obliged  to  stand  by  help¬ 
lessly  while  his  stock  remained  unsold.  He  would  naturally 
go  bankrupt  after  which  the  firms  which  had  sold  him  the 
goods  would  step  in,  as  his  creditors,  and  sell  at  less  than 
market  prices  to  clean  up  the  mess.  One  can  only  ask  why  it 
would  not  be  better  to  avert  the  bankruptcy  by  doing  this 
in  the  first  place. 

From  the  Bergen,  (N.  /.)  Evening  Record,  Dec.  19,  1930. 

Price-Fixing 

Price  reductions  in  nearly  all  classes  of  merchandise  have 
been  made  to  stimulate,  not  only  seasonal  Christmas  buying, 
but  also  that  more  dependable  steady  purchasing  to  which  the 
mass  of  consumers  will  shortly  turn  with  unanimity  as  great 
as  that  with  which  they  blindly  stampeded  to  retrench  at  the 
cry  of  depression. 

Meanwhile  the  Kelly  Resale  Price  Fixing  Bill  awaits  action 
in  Congress.  The  measure,  ostensibly  designed  to  eliminate 
chain  store  price  cutting  at  the  expense  of  the  independent 
merchant,  would  attempt  to  fix  retail  sales  prices  of  definite 
articles  and  thus  eliminate  competitive  selling. 

The  presumption  is  the  public  will  like  it;  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  not.  Aiming  to  neutralize  the  present  tendency 
toward  mechanization  and  quantity  production  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  the  remedy  presents  most  of  the  evils  of  the  system  which 
it  is  designed  to  combat,  with  the  added  possibilities  of  com¬ 
plication,  inefficiency  and  expense. 

Government  ownership,  great  public  works  projects,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  old  age  pensions,  all  of  them  now 
being  practiced  or  advocated,  lend  an  atmosphere  of  pseudo- 
Communism  to  this  most  anti-Communistic  nation,  W  the 
general  public  is  likely  to  balk  at  general  price-fixing.  The 
spectacle  of  a  monopoly  to  control  prospective  monopolies  is 
not  reassuring. 

Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  and 
Kelly  is  attempting  to  upset  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  the  public  seems  to  prefer  the  old-fashioned  twenty-four 
hour  day,  and  is  likely  to  retain  its  faith  in  the  established 
economic  order  of  things. 


From  the  Bridgeport,  (Conn.)  Post,  Jan.  3,  1931. 

Price-Fixing 

One  attempt  at  government  price  fixing  has  failed.  That  is 
the  effort  of  the  government  to  peg  the  price  of  wheat  by 
buying  it  in  the  onen  market  with  public  funds.  Now  another 
attempt  at  price-fixing  by  government  action  is  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  the  Kelly  bill.  H.  R.  11.  which  is  on  the 
calendar  for  earlv  action  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

In  the  Kelly  bill  the  government  does  not  essay  to  fix  prices 
but  it  aims  to  confer  this  power  on  manufacturers  of  trade- 
marked  goods  after  such  goods  have  been  sold.  In  other  words, 
if  the  manufacturer  marks  a  package  of  buttons  to  be  sold 
for  ten  cents,  even  after  he  has  been  paid  for  his  buttons  and 
they  have  been  out  of  his  possession  for  months  or  even  years, 
a  retailer  may  not  sell  them  for  five  cents  or  even  for  nine 
cents,  without  risking  a  suit  for  punitive  damages. 

This  quarrel  between  manufacturers  who  insist  that  they  have 
a  right  to  control  the  use  made  of  their  goods  after  they  have 
sold  them  and  retailers  who  maintain  that  after  thev  have 
purchased  and  paid  for  goods  thev  have  a  right  to  sell  them 
at  whatver  price  they  believe  will  attract  trade,  is  an  old 
argument. 

Hitherto  attempts  to  control  retail  prices  have  been  beaten 
as  being  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  Kelly  bill  would 
legalize  the  practice.  The  interesting  part  of  the  situation  to¬ 
day  which  distinguishes  it  from  previous  congressional  efforts 


From  the  Scranton,  (Pa.)  Times,  Dec.  3,  1930. 

Price  Fixing  Bill 

Merchants  throughout  the  United  States,  The  Times  under¬ 
stands,  are  rallying  against  the  Kelly-Capper  bill  to  give  manu¬ 
facturers  power  to  control  the  retail  price  of  their  own  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  measure  has  been  before  congress  many  months. 
Whether  it  will  be  acted  upon  during  the  present  short  session 
is  problematical  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  legislation 
which  many  senators  and  congressmen  are  urging  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  as  to  avoid  a  special  session  of  the  new  congress. 

Under  the  law  at  present  a  manufacturer  can  not  bind  a 
merchant  to  the  retail  price  of  an  article.  In  1911  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  company  case, 
decided  that  price  maintenance  which  contracts  to  prevent  price 
cutting  violated  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  of  1880.  The 
federal  trade  commission  created  by  congress  in  1914  is  un¬ 
decided  whether  it  has  authority  and  declared  in  December, 
1927,  that  additional  legislation  was  required  to  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  Kelly-Capper  act  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  which 
the  trade  commission  says  exists. 

Merchants  opposing  enactment  of  Kelly-Capper  bill  declare 
that  it  will  not  stop  predatory  price  cutting  and  price  slaughter¬ 
ing  because  it  applies  only  to  gootls  purchased  from  original 
producers  and  not  to  those  purchased  from  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  or  through  other  legitimate  channels  of  trade.  A  number 
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of  other  seemingly  substantial  reasons  are  raised  against  the 
bill  which  it  is  charged  is  permissive  in  character,  constitutes 
unwarranted  governmental  interference  with  retail  business, 
would  prevent  retailers  liquidating  their-  inventories  when  they 
are  overstocked  except  under  arbitrary  conditions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  is  charged  that  the  bill  permits  unjust  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  merchants  doing  business  in  large  cities  and  those 
located  in  smaller  towns,  puts  the  retailer  and  consumer  at 
the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer,  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  necessities  of  life,  will  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  American 
people,  creates  monopolies  on  production  and  distribution,  is 
an  opening  wedge  tending  to  repeal  our  anti-trust  laws. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  Kelly- 
Capper  bill,  we  understand,  is  that  it  will  tend  to  curb  chain 
store  competition.  This  is  vigorously  denied.  Instead  of  curb¬ 
ing  such  competition  the  Kelly-Capper  bill,  it  is  contended, 
will  result  in  creation  and  promotion  of  private  brands.  In¬ 
sisting  that  the  bill  “will  remove  every  vestige  of  healthy, 
normal  competition  from  the  field  of  retailing,  make  the  re¬ 
tailer  a  selling  agent  for  the  manufacturer  rather  than  the 
purchasing  agent  for  his  community,”  the  merchants  in  their 
declaration  against  the  measure  emphasize  that  it  is  contrary 
to  public  policy  and  is  “supported  solely  in  the  interest  of 
a  group  of  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  price-main¬ 
tained  commodities.” 

From  the  New  Rochelle,  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Vicious  Legislation 

The  Congress  will  consider  at  the  short  session  a  bill  known 
as  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  permit  a  limited 
group  of  manufacturers  to  dictate  the  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  pay  for  their  products. 

The  bill,  if  it  became  law,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  How  such  measures  can  obtain  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  popu¬ 
lar  government. 

We  do  not  want  any  government  dictation  as  to  prices  of  any 
commodity.  Business  does  not  need  any  more  regulation.  In¬ 
deed.  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  business  could  shake  off  some 
of  the  burdens  which  government  has  saddled  upon  its  back. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
government  out  of  business  and  inject  a  little  business  into 
government.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  either  direction, 
but  such  ground  as  has  been  gained  should  not  be  lost. 

It  is  bad  for  government  to  mix  in  business.  It  is  bad  for 
business  for  government  to  stick  its  finger  into  it.  But.  most 
of  all,  it  bad  for  the  consumer. 

The  Kelly  Bill  is  vicious  legislation.  Every  merchant  and 
every  consumer  should  write  or  telegraph  to  Representative 
J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  and  urge  him  to  vote  against  this 
measure. 

From  the  Flint,  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Kelly  Resale  Price  Bill 

Various  and  numerous  are  the  objections  and  plaudits  given 
on  the  Kelly  so-called  “resale  price  bill”  which  is  before  Con¬ 
gress  at  present.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  measure  is 
aimed  at  chain  stores.  Propaganda  of  various  sorts  have  been 
spread  throughout  the  country  on  it  and  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
fusing  many  persons  who  are  anxious  to  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  its  purpose. 

Ostensibly,  the  Kelly  bill  is  designed  to  stop  ruinous  price 
cutting.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  favor  the 
“independents”  as  against  the  chain  stores  which  are  able  to 
undersell  their  smaller  competitors.  However,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  price  fixing  by  law  is  a  highly  artifical  means 
of  attaining  stability  and  has  almost  invariably  been  proved 
harmful  to  business  in  the  final  analysis.  The  independent  stores 
would  be  gaining  a  very  questionable  victory  should  this  bill 
be  passed. 

If  the  government  permits  itself  to  enter  the  price-fixing 
field  by  legislation  of  this  sort,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  dis¬ 
cover  the  cost  to  business  of  removing  competition.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  for  business  to  sell  goods  at  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  clear  their  shelves.  Surely,  if  no  flexibility  in  prices 
were  permitted  business  would  come  to  an  impasse  of  some 
sort.  The  conditions  under  which  merchants  would  be  allowed 


to  reduce  their  stocks  in  certain  goods  under  the  Kelly  bill 
by  lowering  prices,  constitytje  federal  dictation  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  a  retailer  may  conduct  his  business, 
in  effect. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles 
which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kelly  bill  are 
given  almost  certain  control  of  the  market  for  these  prorlucts. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  what  the  outcome  would  be,  but  it 
probably  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  public. 

For  the  federal  government  to  contemplate  entering  the  field 
of  private  business  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Kelly  bill 
prescribes  seems  dangerous,  to  put  the  case  mildly.  There  are 
so  many  angles  of  the  working  of  such  a  law  which  are  open 
to  debate  and  question  that  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  bill  should  pass  without  public  demand.  It  is  up  to  the 
government,  through  the  anti-trust  laws,  to  see  that  open  and 
fair  competition  continue  to  exist  in  this  country.  Business 
men  should  compete  voluntarily,  but  if  they  do  not,  the  law 
is  invoker!  to  prevent  restraint  of  trade. 

Numerous  retailers  have  been  induced  to  support  this  bill 
and  there  have  been  efforts  to  capitalize  on  “anti-chain  store” 
propaganda  in  some  communities.  It  is  clear  to  those  who 
investigate  this  matter,  however,  that  no  retailer  will  get  per¬ 
manent  benefit  from  this  bill.^ 

Business,  as  President  Hoover  says,  must  do  its  own  policing. 

If  there  are  retailers  who  take  unfair  advantage  of  others  in 
cutting  prices,  business  must  find  its  own  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  For  the  government  to  begin  to  prescribe  so 
closely  as  to  the  prices  and  methods  he  may  use  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business  is  to  bring  the  .\merican  government  perilously 
close  to  a  socialistic  principle. 

-  V 

From  the  Reading,  (Pa.)  Times,  Dec.  4,  1930. 

Price  Fixing  Again 

Now  comes  the  Kelly  bill  before  congress.  If  it  is  passed 
retailers  may  be  required  by  manufacturers  to  maintain  “fixed 
sales  prices.” 

Price  fixing  of  any  kind  has  always  been  viewed  with  a 
pardonably  suspicious  eye  by  the  average  American  citizen. 
He  sees  it  as  an  attempt — which  it  undoubtedly  is  nine  times 
out  of  ten — to  stifle  competition. 

The  question  in  which  most  persons  will  be  concerned  is 
whether  there  is  any  reason  for  the  government  to  interfere 
with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  .\merican  business 
— namely  the  principle  of  free  competition.  That  question 
should  be  well  weighed  by  the  members  of  congress.  And, 
if  so  weighed,  the  Kelly  bill,  which  is  House  Resolution  No. 
11.  will  get  short  shrift. 

From  the  Wheeling,  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  Dec.  16,  1930. 

Legalized  Price  Fixing 

.\mong  the  measures  being  pushed  at  present  session  of 
Congress  is  the  so-called  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  legalize  re-sale  price  fixing 
by  the  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  commoilities. 

With  such  a  law  in  operation,  manufacturers  could  prevent 
dealers  from  selling  below  the  established  price  except  in 
case  of  closing  out  business,  at  a  receivers’  or  other  legal  sale 
or  “toward  the  end  of  the  season.” 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  association  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  merchants  are  opposing  the  measure,  contending 
that  it  would  result  in  unjust  discrimination,  would  make 
possible  the  constant  price  control  of  staple  articles  including 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life  and  would  eventually  increase 
the  cost  of  merchandise  to  the  public. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  objections  raised  by  the  merchants, 
the  bill  would  seem  to  propose  a  dangerous  precedent.  Once 
established  the  principle  that  a  manufacturer  can  control  the 
price  at  which  an  intermediate  buyer  can  sell  his  product,  and 
a  long  step  toward  the  stifling  of  competition  and  the  whole¬ 
some  influence  exerted  by  it  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living 
will  have  been  taken. 

From  the  Newburgh,  (N.  F.)  Daily  News,  Dec.  28,  1930. 

Resale  Price-Fixmg  BOl 

Dry  goods  dealers,  grocers  and  other  merchants  of  this  city 
have  called  The  News’  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
branded  and  trade-marked  classes  of  goods  have  shown  little 
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They  averaged  ^100  a  Week 
in  Regained  Accounts 


Two  years  ajto,  four  girls  work¬ 
ing  overtime  eoiild  not  keep  up 
with  the  ledger  and  en*dit  work  of 
the  Burdiek  &  Murray  Department 
Store  at  Madison,  W  is.  Accounts 
were  recorded  from  2  t«»  7  «lays  late. 
The  only  apparent  solution  was  an 
increase  in  personnel.  But  before 
this  move  was  made.  Remington 
Rand  was  consulted  and,  after  study¬ 
ing  the  situation,  installed  Baker 
Vaw  ter  -  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
equipment. 


”Todav”,  says  T.  C.  Murray,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Burdi«'k  &  Murray,  ”two 
girls  easily  handle  the  posting  and 
credit  searching  for  7000  accounts — 
4000  of  them  a»‘tive.  Dormant  and 
slow  pay  accounts  have  attention 
focused  upon  them,  and  one  girl 
utilizing  spare  time,  has  averaged 
SlOO  a  week  in  regaine»l  accounts. 
The  c«|uipment  has  more  than  paid 
for  itstdf  in  two  years  operati«m  by 
saving  the  salaries  of  two  clerks,  by 
regaining  a  large  number  of  old 
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accounts  and  by  generally  speeding 
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Remington  Rand  invites  any  con¬ 
cern  interested  in  regaining  old 
business,  building  up  new,  and  effi¬ 
ciently  ••ontrolling  the  problem  of 
credit  to  investigate  Baker  Vawter- 
Kalamazoo  Ixiose  Leaf  e<{uipment. 
The  coupon  will  bring  you  detailed 
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The  Bulletin 


or  no  reduction  in  price,  while  the  reduction  in  price  of  un¬ 
branded  goods  has  ranged  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  The  point 
they  make  is  that  makers  of  these  goods  should  join  in  the 
nation-wide  movement  to  bring  prices  down  to  a  level  to 
stimulate  buying  and  help  restore  normal  conditions. 

Not  only  merchants  but  economists  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Kelly  resale  price-fixing  bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  power  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  render  the  price  structure  rigid  and  unyielding 
in  emergencies  like  the  present.  As  it  is,  merchants  in  many 
instances,  in  order  to  stock  up  with  certain  branded  goods,  are 
forced  by  the  manufacturers  to  tie  themselves  up  with  agree¬ 
ments  to  maintain  the  price.  It  is  an  entirely  wrongful  policy. 

No  class  of  business  men  are  so  anxious  to  get  conditions 
back  to  normal  as  our  merchants,  and  they  are  making  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  in  some  respects  they  arc  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  the  attitude  of  some  manufacturers. 

From  the  Charleston,  (Fa.)  Doily  Mail,  Dec.  2,  1930. 

“At  This  Hour” 

The  ranks  of  the  professional  legislators  have  become  crowd, 
ed  with  quacks.  They  would  cure  anything  and  everything — 
even  our  personal  bad  or  questionable  habits — by  the  simple 
expedient  of  enacting  a  new  law,  which  is  always  guaranteed 
to  be  a  cure-all.  It  has  now  even  come  to  this.  A  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Pennsylvania,  projwses  a  law  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Astonishingly,  it  has  gained  many  supporters. 

The  Kelly  price-fixing  bill  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  special 
abomination.  It  flies  squarely  in  the  face  of  those  disastrous 
results  which  have  come  from  every  similar  or  analagous  ex¬ 
periment,  wherever  tried,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
South  America,  and  even  in  our  own.  Ostensibly,  the  bill  has 
a  goo<l  object — to  abolish  what  is  known  as  “predatory”  price- 
cutting  in  the  business  of  merchandising.  It  not  only  would 
not  accomplish  its  purpose,  but  if  it  did  it  would  cause  untold 
collateral  damage.  It  would  follow  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  which  Charles  Lamb  tells  us  about  in  his  essay  on 
Roast  Pig.  A  house  in  a  Chinese  village  (Charles  Lamb  tells 
us)  was  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  a  luckless  pig  was  well  roasted.  A  villager  touched 
the  carcass  with  his  finger,  and,  being  burned,  thrust  the 
pained  finger  into  his  mouth.  Pain  was  turned  to  pleasure. 
He  liked  the  taste.  Marvellous  discovery  of  a  choice  viand 
heretofore  unknown!  Thereafter,  fires  became  frequent  in 
that  village.  Dwelling  after  dwelling  went  up  in  flames.  When¬ 
ever  a  Chinaman  wanted  roast  pig  he  burned  a  house! 

The  Kelly  price-fixing  bill  will  be  stoutly  opposed,  and  among 
other  allegations  urged  against  it  will  be  the  following,  both 
negative  and  positive:  it  will  not  stop  predatory  price-cutting, 
because  it  applies  only  to  goods  purchased  from  original  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  not  to  those  bought  from  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
It  is  unwarranted  interference  with  retail  business.  A  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  successful  merchandising  is  quick  stock  turnover; 
yet  the  Kelly  bill  makes  arbitrary  conditions  under  which 
merchants  may  reduce  their  stocks  of  branded  or  trade-marked 
goods  by  lowering  prices.  In  the  case  of  staple  goods  it  would 
not  be  done  unless  the  retailer  was  going  out  of  business  or 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  (Well,  there  would  be  many 
in  the  hands  of  receivers!) 

The  Kellv  bill  would  permit  unjust  price  discriminations  be¬ 
tween  merchants  doing  business  in  large  cities  and  those  operat. 
ing  in  small  towns.  It  would  place  the  manufacturer  absolutely 
in  control.  During  periods  of  falling  commodity  prices,  the 
manufacturer  could  insist  on  maintaining  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  during  the  life  of  the  sales  contract  which  he  would 
be  permitted  to  make.  It  would,  thus,  be  class  legislation  of  the 
rankest  kind;  and  it  would  thus  operate  directly  against  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  and  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Under  the  Kelly  bill,  retailers  with  low  rental  expenses, 
efficient  operation,  whose  customers  do  not  demand  unusual 
services  and  who  grant  credit  cautiously,  would  be  compelled 
to  ask  the  same  price  as  those  who  have  greater  operating 
costs — greater  because  of  their  less  fortunate  siutation  or  their 
poor  management  alike. 

The  Kelly  bill  applies  to  tbe  necessities  of  life — ^not  alone 
to  luxuries.  It  applies  to  food,  clothing,  drugs,  and  a  great 
variety  of  merchandise  the  price  of  which  is  a  vital  matter  to  the 
familv  of  small  means.  The  bill  would  create  a  monopoly  of 
production  and  distribution,  with  all  the  evils  that  accompanv 
them.  It  would,  so  far  as  possible,  kill  that  competition  which 


has  from  the  earliest  ages  of  barter  been  described  as  the  life 
of  trade.  It  is  contrary  tb'  public  policy,  and  it  is  hart!  to 
believe  that  its  selfish  sponsors  can  obtain  its  enactment. 

From  the  Beacon,  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1930. 

More  Congressional  Meddling 

Once  again  congress  has  been  invited  to  indulge  its  zest 
for  regulations,  and  in  a  field  already  overrun  with  that  talent 
for  meddling.  This  time  it  proposes  a  price  fixing  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  appar¬ 
ently  designed  to  cripple  independent  merchants  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  association  committee  on  retail 
price  legislation,  has  given  a  timely  warning  of  the  harmful 
effect  this  bill  will  have  upon  American  merchandising  effort. 
He  shows  that  the  bill  pretends  to  legalize  price  agreements 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers.  It  does  not  prevent  chain 
stores  or  independent  merchants  either,  from  cutting  “fixed” 
prices  to  the  bone  by  the  simple  exp^ient  of  buying  these 
branded  articles  from  wholesalers,  jobbers  or  people  other  than 
the  manufacturer.  The  real  dyed-in-the-wool  predatory  price 
cutter  may  even  benefit  by  thg  passage  of  this  bill.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  The  average  merchant  will  never  go  to 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  buying  his  branded  goods  from  a 
secondary  source  of  supply,  whereas  the  predatory  fellow  will 
do  just  that.  He  will  even  buy  his  merchandise  at  retail,  if 
necessary,  hoping  thereby  to  create  the  false  impression  that 
his  entire  stock  is  correspondingly  cheap. 

The  Kelly  bill  may  have  been  written  w>th  the  laudable 
purpose  of  curbing  predatory  price  cutting.  But  it  fails  of 
accomplishing  that  purpose.  It  will  merely  curb  legitimate  price 
reductions  which  are  essential  to  business  for  two  reasons: 
To  liquidate  frozen  inventories  and  to  reflect  differences  in  the 
costs  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Namm  declares  that  the  bill,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer,  is  excellent.  But  “from  the  standpoint  of  the 
retailer,  however,  it  is  grossly  unfair.  And  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consuming  public,  it  represents  just  one  thing — 
a  cruel  attempt  to  raise  prices  on  every  article  of  life — luxury 
and  necessity — that  happens  to  bear  an  advertised  name.” 

The  storm  of  opposition  that  is  rolling  up  against  the  Kelly 
hill  is  its  own  best  evidence  that  the  merchants  of  the  country 
are  not  insensible  to  such  a  desperate  threat  to  their  business. 
It  is  likewise  notice  that  the  country  is  more  than  fed  up  on 
the  congressional  genius  for  making  a  nuisance  of  itself  by 
metldling  with  legitimate  business  enterprises  whose  long  es¬ 
tablished  policies  are  no  part  of  its  concern.  Mr.  Namm  with 
his  exhaustive  statement  of  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not 
pass  has  done  much  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  against  it. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  on  good  ground  when  it  says  that 
the  Kelly  bill  is  typical  of  much  legislation,  enacted  and  pro¬ 
posed.  A  well  organized  group  finds  that  it  is  hampered  in  its 
competition  with  others  possessed  of  larger  resources.  It  seeks 
to  correct  the  balance  by  enacting  a  law  to  hamper  the  other 
fellow  in  some  other  way.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  means 
of  achieving  the  end  which  will  stand  review  in  the  courts. 
Accordingly  the  object  is  approached  indirectly.  These  laws 
seldom  achieve  their  goals,  and  they  often  entail  unforeseen 
consequences.  For  example,  the  anti-trust  laws  did  not  halt 
the  formation  of  great  business  combinations,  but  they  did  go 
far  to  promote  wasteful  exploitation  of  some  of  our  national 
resources  like  petroleum. 

The  same  kind  of  result  may  be  expected  of  the  Kelly  bill. 
Restricting  the  freedom  of  dealers  in  devising  merchandising 
policies  is  likely  to  produce  one  of  two  results:  either  the 
stores  will  devise  other  means  of  achieving  the  same  result 
or  the  cost  of  doing  business  will  be  increased  with  consequent 
increases  in  costs  to  consumers.  The  country  can  see  only 
fugitive  advantage  in  the  bill  for  independent  dealers  and  none 
for  the  public. 

From  the  Salem,  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  Dee.  30,  1930. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  some  days  ago  to  the 
so-called  Kelly  price  fixing  bill,  now  before  congress.  Con¬ 
gressman  Kelly,  author  of  this  bill,  advocates  it  because  he  says 
it  will  end  what  he  calls  predatory  price  cutting.  But  its  effect 
is  merely  to  legalize  price  agreements  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  It  does  not  prevent  merchants  from  cutting  fixed 
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prices  t>i  ilie  bone,  by  buying  branded  goods  from  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  or  people  other  than  the  manufacturers.  It  would 
curb  leg  I  innate  price  reductions,  when  the  same  should  be  made 
to  liquidate  “frozen  inventories,”  or  to  reflect  differences  in 
the  cost>  of  doing  business. 

Let  us  say  that  business  is  hampered  in  a  certain  store, 
becaux  Its  stock  consists  largely  of  branded  go«xls,  which 
under  this  law  and  the  store’s  agreements,  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  lixed  prices.  Suppose  there  comes  a  fall  in  commodity 
prices,  and  many  stores  cut  prices,  either  by  buying  goods  not 
controlled  by  price  agreements,  or  by  buying  from  parties 
other  than  manufacturers.  The  store  loaded  with  goods  at  fixed 
prices  needs  to  make  a  sacrifice.  If  it  can’t,  it  will  see  trade 
drift  away,  or  in  some  cases  face  danger  of  receivership.  This 
law  would  prevent  the  public  from  getting  the  advantage  of 
the  lower  prices  it  should  be  given  under  those  conditions.  If 
a  store  by  its  unusual  efficiency  or  for  other  reasons,  can  afford 
to  sell  goods  at  concessions,  it  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do 
so  at  any  time.  The  public  is  not  protected  unless  it  can  do 
SO.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  legislation  would  in  the  long  nm 
give  the  manufacturers  any  help.  It  would  for  the  time  being 
assure  profits.  If  they  demand  a  full  profit  on  a  declining 
market,  than  the  tendency  would  be  for  concerns  to  look  arout^ 
for  competing  products  not  sold  under  price  agreements.  The 
makers  that  had  insisted  upon  thus  maintaining  prices  under 
all  conditions  would  find  much  trade  slipping  away  from  them. 
This  bill  is  a  clear  attempt  to  prevent  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  from  working,  and  it  ought  not  to  pass. 


From  the  Passtac,  (N.  J.)  Herald. 

Price-Fixing 

Remember  when  butter  was  selling  at  65  cents  a  pound  a 
year  ago?  It’s  as  low  as  35  cents  now. 

Suppose  the  Federal  Government,  at  the  behest  of  the  dairy¬ 
men.  had  stepped  in  to  fix  the  price  of  butter  at  60  cents  a 
pound.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  pocketbooks  of  people 
in  whose  families  one  or  more  bread-winners  might  be  out 
of  work? 

Yet  the  Government  is  being  asked  right  now  to  enact  what 
is  known  as  the  Kelly  price-fixing  bill,  which  would  guarantee 
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the  manufacturers’  price,  but  which  would  add  to  the  buyers’ 
bdls  and  cut  down  the  retailers’  volume  of  business.  Govern¬ 
ment  can’t  offer  a  substitute  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
any  more  than  Government  can  successfully  regulate  personal 
conduct  or  set  up  a  standard  of  "morals”  by  passing  prohibi¬ 
tory  legislation. 

t  he  Kelly  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  as  serious  a 
legislative  blunder  as  the  much-discussed  Volstead  and  Jones 
acts  which  attempt  to  force  upon  unwilling  people  a  way  of 
living  they  will  not  accept. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  attempts  at  price-fixing 
have  had  disastrous  effects  upon  business.  Retailers  who  could 
have  moved  stock  at  reasonable  prices  in  spite  of  trade  de¬ 
pression  found  themselves  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  legislative 
edicts. 

The  retailer  has  his  finger  on  the  public’s  pulse.  He  knows 
when  the  housewife  will  buy  and  how  much  she  can  afford 
to  pay.  Accordingly,  he  reduces  prices  when  he  must,  regard¬ 
less  of  profit,  for  the  sake  of  turnover,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  Congress  can  enact  a  better 
law  than  that,  it  is  a  better  Congress  than  we  thought  it  to  be. 


From  the  Paterson  Morning  Call,  Dec.  19,  1930. 

Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  Is  Attracting  Attention 

We  are  in  a  period  of  serious  business  depression.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  lessened  by  unemployment  of  labor  and  di¬ 
minished  ‘ncomes  from  investments.  Goods  are  moving  slowly 
through  the  channels  of  trade  High  pressure  salesmanship  is 
of  little  avail ;  price  concessions  are  necessary  if  a  buying 
movement  is  to  be  started  which  will  move  accumulated  stocks 
and  pave  the  way  for  and  promote  the  return  of  industrial 
activ'ty  and  restore  business  prosperity. 

What  kind  of  merchandise  is  it  that  is  contributing  to  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives?  Is  it  branded  and  trade-marked 
goods?  Ask  your  grocer,  your  dry  goods  dealer,  or  note  your 
own  experience  in  making  purchases  and  you  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  lop-sided  readjustment  of  retail  pr'ces  to  lower 
levels. 

Continued  on  page  115 
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F-X.Qanter  (C^. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


EACH  GAINS  »  » 

We  gain  by  close  cooperation  in  research,  production, 
distribution  and  management.  The  retailer  gains  because 
the  resulting  product  is  a  combination  of  fine  material, 
excellent  construction  and  skilled  workmanship,  built 
around  merchandising  requirements.  And,  we  are  located 
to  conveniently  serve  you. 

—  Write  for  Portfolio  — 


Quincy,  III. 


Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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Accident  Prevention  in  Department  Stor^9 

Continued  from  page  88 


One  copy  of  the  accident  report  is  filed  in  the  Personnel 
Office;  the  original  report  is  used  by  the  Safety  Dirwtor 
to  follow  up  each  accident  by  going  to  the  sub-committee 
chairman  of  the  division,  seeing  the  patient,  and  removing, 
if  possible,  any  hazard  which  may  have  caused  the  injury.” 

Constant  Follow-Up  Necessary 
The  need  of  constant  follow-up  of  employees  on  the 
job  on  accident  prevention  methods  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  two  quotations : 

“In  the  way  of  accident  prevention  we  have  found  that 
very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  a  general  way,  except 
by  the  constant  warning  of  employees  of  the  existence  of 
special  hazards  and  the  constant  reminder  that  careless¬ 
ness  is  the  greatest  cause  of  injury.  The  most  successful 
way  that  we  have  discovered  of  impressing  employees  of 
the  necessity  of  care,  even  in  the  seemingly  non-hazardous 
occupations,  is  by  making  periodical  departmental  reviews 
and  confronting  the  departments  during  the  greater  number 
of  accidents  with  their  bad  record  for  that  particular  period. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  hospital  completely 
equipped  and  with  doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance,  where 
employees  and  customers  can  be  given  immediate  first  aid, 
is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  simple  injuries  from 
becoming  serious.” 

“In  ladder  falls  during  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  but  three,  none  resulting  in  loss  of  time.  The  cor¬ 
responding  six  months  of  1929  showed  nine  ladder  falls. 
This  improvement  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
foremen  of  the  various  groups  have  been  made  responsible 
for  all  ladders  used  by  their  men  and  the  workmen  are 
cautioned  at  monthly  intervals  to  inspect  all  ladders  and 
scaffolding  carefully  before  using  them  and  to  avoid  all 
dangerous  short  cuts  with  a  view  of  saving  time,  as  short 
cuts  are  apt  to  result  in  accidents. 

While  safety  measures  are  now  working  smoothly  it 
was  at  first  difficult  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  workers. 
Work  gloves,  glasses,  and  respirators  were  not  used  after 
they  had  been  supplied.  The  men  had  to  be  told  that 
they  must  use  them,  that  it  was  not  merely  a  humane  idea 
to  protect  them  against  infection,  blindness,  etc.,  but  a 
rule  of  the  establishment  and  just  as  necessary  to  obey 
as  any  of  the  rules  governing  their  emplojunent.  The 
operators  of  circular  and  hand  saws  if  not  watched  would 
use  these  limb-rending  machines  without  their  safety  de¬ 
vices.” 

Chief  Causes  and  Kinds  of  Accidents 


stair  treads.  Customers  are  sometimes  inclined  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  entering  and  leaving  elevators  and  also  in  stepping 
on  to  the  escalators.  Mothers  are  frequently  careless  in 
permitting  their  children  to  play  on  the  escalators,  which 
results  in  occasional  minor  injuries.” 

“Revolving  door  accidents  are  usually  caused  by  one 
customer  forcibly  pushing  while  elderly  persons  or  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  adjoining  section.  Most  elevator  accidents  are 
caused  by  customers  suddenly  changing  mind  as  to  floor 
desired.” 

Question  5 :  Will  you  please  list  the  chief  causes  and 
kinds  of  accidents  to  employees  in  order  of  nu¬ 
merical  importance? 

Careless  handling  of  materials  (resulting  in  minor 
cuts,  scratches,  bruises,  burns,  splinters  and  sprains),  is 
the  chief  cause  numerically  of  accidents  to  employees. 
Falling  on  stairways  or  on  floors  is  the  second  chief 
cause. 

Objects  which  cause  accidents  to  employees  are; 

Pin  tickets  and  pins  in  merchandise  (some¬ 
times  re.sult  in  infection). 

Splinters. 

Nails. 

Stairways  and  floors  (slipping  and  falling). 
Falling  objects. 

Restaurant  (burns,  strains,  cuts,  and  bruises). 
Barber  shop  and  beauty  parlor. 

Tools,  appliances,  machines. 

Elevators  and  escalators. 

Lifting  objects  (sprains,  etc.). 

Ladders. 

Fingers  caught  in  drawers,  cases,  doors,  etc. 

One  store  listed  chief  kinds  of  accidents  in  this  order: 
Cuts  and  scratches. 

Contusions  and  bruises. 

Sprains  and  strains. 

Infections. 

Eye  injuries. 

Shock. 


Question  4.  Will  vou  please  list  the  chief  causes  and 
kind  of  accidents  to  customers  in  order  of  nu¬ 
merical  importance. 

The  classification  code  of  causes  and  kinds  of  acci¬ 
dents  naturally  varies  somewhat  by  stores,  but  in  a 
majority  of  the  stores  slipping  and  falling  on  stairways 
was  listed  first.  Other  types  of  falls  frequently  came 
second. 

The  chief  cause  and  kinds  listed  were: 

Stairways  (slipping  and  falling.) 

Floors  and  rugs  (tripping) 

Escalators. 

Revolving  doors. 

Elevators. 

Pins,  pin  tickets,  and  other  sharp  objects 
(cuts  and  scratches,  and  sometimes  infec¬ 
tion). 

Inside  trucks  (striking  customers). 

Barber  and  beauty  shop  accidents  (burns, 
cut  cuticles). 

Public  restaurant  (food). 

Foreign  body  in  eye. 

Comments 

■  “Customers  catch  their  high  French  heels  in  our  Mason 


Fractures. 

Comments 

"We  are  now  having  a  survey  made  of  all  accidents 
which  occurred  in  the  past  year.  The  accidents  are  being 
segregated  by  floors  and  departments  and  we  expect,  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  to  have  a  complete  summary  of  every 
kind  of  accident  and  the  cause  thereof.  We  shall  then  have 
a  survey  made  of  the  scene  of  every  accident  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  cause  has  been  removed.  We  shall,  further, 
attempt  to  educate  our  people  up  to  avoidina:  the  slight 
accidents.  Our  insurance  agents  have  undertaken,  at  our 
request,  to  make  this  survey.” 

Methods  of  Removing  Accident  Hazards 

Question  6.  Have  you  made  improz'etnents  in  your 
equipment  (such  as  machinery,  trucks  tables, 
kni  -es,  and  other  similar  items)  so  as  to  remove 
accident  hazards?  If  so,  would  you  give  as 
many  instances  as  possible? 

Practically  afl  of  the  stores  said  that  they  frequently 
■’’spected  the'r  building  and  equipment  to  remove  acci- 
d"n  hazards,  that  they  installed  safety  devices  wher- 
’•er  possible,  and  that  they  tried  to  keep  up  on  modern 
i  -mrovements.  As  mentioned  by  one  store,  suggestions 
O'  safety  may  also  be  solicited  from  employees  and  be 
rv.varded  if  they  are  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 
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IN  NEW  YORK’S  MIDTOWN 
SHOPPING  SECTION 

G&G  ATUS  PNEUMATIC  TUBES  SERVE  THESE  RETAIL  STORES 


Block,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorhom  Co.  •  Knox  Hot  Co. 
Bergdorf-Goodmon  Co.  •  Dobbs  Co.  •  Frank  Brothers 
John  David  &  Co.  (4  stores)  •  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  Stern  Brothers 
Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co.  •  Bonwit  Teller  Co.  •  A.  DePinna  Co. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.  •  Rogers  Peet  Co.  •  F.  A.  O.  Schwartz 


THE  many  advantages  of  theG&G  Atlas 
I  Pneumatic  DispatchTube  System  have 
won  for  it  a  place  in  many  of  New  York's 
leading  retail  establishments.  In  other 
ports  of  the  country  we  find  among  the 
long  list  of  users  such  well  known  stores 
os  Abraham  &  Siraus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland  and  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  L  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Strowbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Joseph  Horne  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  McCurdy  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop  and  Julius  Garfin- 
ckel  &  Co.,in  Washington,  D.  C. 
etc.  In  New  York  24  banking 


institutions  are  using  this  system,  and  its 
use  is  spreading  to  libraries,  hospitals, 
hotels,  wholesalers  and  factories  every¬ 
where  .  .  .  The  rapid  growth  in  the  use 
of  the  G&G  Atlas  Pneumatic  Tube  Sys¬ 
tem  is  due  to  improved  engineering 
features  which  result  in  service  never 
before  attained.  The  G&G  Atlas  Power 
Saving  Control  Valve  is  one  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  contributions  to  the  pneumatic 
tube  industry.  Its  use  on  new  or 
existing  installations  eliminates 
mechanical  trouble  and  is  an 
'p  important  factor  in  giving  bet- 
ter  service  to  customers  .  .  . 
Write  for  special  data  for  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


THE  G&G  ATLAS  POWER-SAVING 
CONTROL  VALVE 

Our  engineers  at  the  Convention  exhibit  will 
explain  its  simple  construction  and  how  it  may 
be  applied  to  your  equipment. 

Bonwit  Teller  &'.Co.*  ^uses  41  Valves 

DePinna  &  Co.  y.  uses  19  Valves 

Joseph  Horne  &  Co.l  uses  140  Valves 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Cc.  uses  163  Valves 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.]  uses  656  Valves 

AAcCurdy  &  Co.  Inc.|  ;  >’9  Valves 

Stern  Brothers  .  >  uses  oao  Valves 

Strowbridge  &  Clothier  vses  asa^Valves 


“PNEUM  AT\C^!\ 
TUBE  SYSTEM 'J 


G&G  [ATLAS  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

531  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEV^  YORK,  also  CHICAGO  and  TORONTO 
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The  following  ,  examples  were  given  to  illustrate 
what  the  stores  have  done. 

Stairways :  “New  store  has  eliminated  many  stairways,  parti¬ 
cularly  between  store  sections  of  different  levels.  Stairway 
landings,  midway  in  flights,  have  been  painted  in  black  and 
white  blocks,  and  spot  lights  installed.  Where  stairway  acci¬ 
dents  were  move  prevalent,  we  closed  side  of  stairway  to  pre¬ 
vent  divided  attention  of  customers  descending.” 

“We  have  also  made  a  study  of  stairway  accidents  using 
rubber  treads  and  nosing  in  place .  of  brass  on  stairs  where 
accidents  were  frequent,  or  on  stairways  close  to  outside  doors 
where  snow  and  water  would  be  tracked  in.” 

“The  porters  visit  the  principal  stairways  in  the  store  every 
half  hour  to  pick  up  papers,  cirgarettes,  and  matches  which 
may  cause  a  fall.” 

“No  soap  is  used  on  stairs  or  floors.  Instead  a  powder  is  used 
which  has  a  tendency  to  leave  a  grit  deposit  on  floors  making 
them  less  slippery.” 

“We  have  replaced  leather  mat  stair  tread  coverings  w'ith 
metal  containing  carborundum.  The  other  iron  stairways  we 
are  painting  twice  as  frequently  as  previously  with  a  carbor¬ 
undum  paint.  Our  accident  records  show  a  decided  reduction 
in  falls  on  stairways.” 

Doors:  “In  new  building,  persons  have  a  choice  of  using 
either  revolving  doors  or  doors  opening  out  only,  instead  of 
‘  swinging." 

“At  certain  entrances  where  the  traffic  is  very  heavy,  we 
have  substituted  swinging  doors  for  revolving  doors.” 

“All  double  swinging  doors  in  the  store  have  been  perforated 
on  each  half  of  the  door  to  prevent  damage  to  those  using 
doors  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  These  doors 
include  not  only  those  through  which  wheelers  of  merchandise 
pass,  but  also  two  interior  doors  in  washrooms  for  employees 
and  patrons.” 

Elevator  Safety  Devices 


Ladders:  “The  ladders  used  I)y  mechanics  in  working  on 
conveyors,  have  been  equipl>M  with  hooks  on  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ladder  from  slipping  sideways  when  in  use.” 

Ladders  and  Trucks:  “All  defective  ladders  and  trucks  have 
either  been  condemned  or  repaired.” 

Hand  Trucks:  “As  most  hand  truck  accidents  cause  injury 
to  the  heel,  the  store  is  now  considering  equipping  each  end 
of  all  collectors’  trucks  with  strips  of  rubber  to  reach  within 
an  inch  of  the  floor,  thus  preventing  infection  should  a  person 
be  struck  with  the  truck.” 

Plant:  “Safety  knives,  cord  cutters,  belt  and  machine  guards, 
low  guards  painted  black  and  white  stripes.” 

“We  are  constantly  inspecting  our  equipment,  not  only  to 
comply  strictly  with  every  safety  regulation  required  by  law 
with  regard  to  guards  on  machinery,  belts,  pulleys,  and  con- 
vevors.  but  we  also  have  installed  several  new  safetv  devices.” 

“Improvements  (mainly  of  plant)  made  in  accordance  with 
Insurance  Company’s  recommendations  such  as  (1)  protective 
device  on  saws  and  other  equipment  of  carpenter  shop,  and 
(2)  goggles  for  jewelry  repair  men.” 

“A  thorough  inspection  his  been  made  of  machines,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  buildings.  Defective  points  have  been  repaired  or 
equipped  with  guards.” 

“Porters,  Stockmen,  Carpenters,  Painters,  etc.,  are  provided 
with  work  gloves  and  made  to  use  them  in  handling  rough 
•  lumber,  boxes  or  in  sand  papering.  Goggles  and  Respirators 
are  provided  whenever  necessary.” 

Hot  Water  Faucets:  “Temperature  controls  have  recently 
been  installed  on  the  hot  water  faucets  in  washrooms  to  pre¬ 
vent  scalding.” 

Safety  kniz'es :  Have  been  furnished  to  all  merchandise 
checkers  and  employees  in  the  receiving  department. 

Systematic  Inspection 


Elez'ators:  “On  our  older  elevators  we  have  installed  collap¬ 
sible  inside  gates.  Our  new  elevators  come  so  equipped.” 

“The  hydraulic  passenger  elevators  have  been  replaced  by 
the  latest  self-leveling  cars  quipped  with  light  rays.  When 
an  object  comes  in  contact  with  the  light  ray  the  closing  door 
automatically  stops.  A  passenger  entering  or  leaving  a  car 
cannot  trip  because  the  car  is  level  with  the  floor.  Curtains 
on  the  inside  of  the  doors  make  it  impossible  to  get  a  hand, 
garment,  or  package  caught,” 

“Although  we  have  had  no  accidents  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  device,  we  have  recently  installed  interlocking  devices 
on  the  first  floor  level  of  all  elevator  shafts,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission.” 

Escalators:  “Our  new  escalators  are  of  a  type  which  are 
less  hazardous  than  the  old.  We  have  placed  attendants  at 
the  head  of  the  two  old  type  escalators  where  the  traffic  is 
heaviest.” 

“Our  escalator  accidents  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  providing  one  or  more  attendants,  depending  upon  business, 
at  each  escalator  to  warn  customers  of  the  proper  method 
of  using  them  and  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  escalator  in  case 
of  accident.” 

“The  escalators  are  closely  watched  throughout  the  day  by 
expert  mechanics  and  are  gone  over  and  test^  each  night.  All 
employees  are  made  acquainted  with  the  control  switch,  so 
that,  should  anyone  on  them  fall,  the  escalator  may  be  stopped 
at  once.” 


A  regular  system  of  inspection  in  the  store  to  remove 
accident  hazards  before  accidents  occur  is  carried  on  in 
several  stores. 

“Dailv  inspections  are  made  of  floors  and  stairways, 
and  defective  places  are  promptly  repaired  within 
twenty-four  hours.” 

“With  regard  to  accident  prevention,  our  “Good 
Housekeeping  Committee”  checks  any  hazards.” 

“VV’e  have  accident  prevention  work  continually  in 
mind.  We  have  a  very  extensive  and  carefull  form 
of  inspection  thru  our  Insurance  Companies.  The 
reports  are  followed  up  very  carefully  and  we  feel 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  is  accomplished  along  these 
lines.” 

“Daily  inspection  of  fixtures  by  floormen  to  locate 
anything  that  may  catch  on  clothing.  Nails  and  screws 
may  become  loose,  particularly  because  of  jars  from 
subway.  .\lso  occasional  inspection  by  carpenter.” 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  building  manager  to 
check  on  accident  reports  and  follow  through  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fault  of  equipment  and  make  the  necessary 
correction  or  replacement.” 

A  summary  of  the  experiences  of  delivery  depart¬ 
ments  in  reducing  accidents  among  drivers  will  appear 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


“In  selecting  drivers  one  should  try  to  determine  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview — 

‘Whether  the  driver  has  it  in  him  ?' 

‘Is  he  really  interested?' 

‘Does  he  possess  the  right  physical  make-up?’ 

‘How  about  his  nervous  system?’ 

‘Has  he  the  kind  of  mind  that  will  make  quick,  but 
correct  judgment  in  an  emergency?’ 

‘Is  he  a  good  judge  of  distance?’ 


‘W  hat  are  his  general  health  conditions?’ 

‘Is  his  eyesight  impaired  in  any  way?’ 

‘W’hat  do  his  former  employers  say  about  his  driving 
and  wor'K  in  general?’ 

‘Has  he  had  any  accidents  and  how  many,  the  extent 
of  damage,  personal  injury  or  death?’ 

From — The  Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers  From 
a  Safetv  Standpoint,  by  H.  E.  Baldwin,  Store  Supt., 
James  A.  Flearn  &  Son,  New  York. 
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Braii'it'tl  goods  which  include  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
articles  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessties  in  family  budgets 
have  been  slow  to  move  downwards  or  have  not  moved  at  all, 
while  unbranded  goods  are  in  general  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  levels. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  they  abundantly  justify  the  position 
of  economists  and  legislators  who  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Kelly  resale  price  fixing  bill  (H.  R.  11)  now  under  debate 
in  congress. 

One  economist  said  recently:  “I  have  just  come  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent  where  I  have  had  an  oportunity  to 
observe  the  practical  and  disastrous  effects  of  efforts  at  price 
maintenance.  Retailers  told  me  they  could  move  stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  in  spite  of  the  depression  if  they  were  not  tied 
up  with  such  agreements.  They  also  told  me  how  they  were 
giving  preference  to  wares  that  did  not  carry  such  agreements.” 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  efforts  that  are  now  being  put 
forth  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  and  feeds  and  clothe 
those  made  destitute  by  present  business  conditions,  does  it 
not  seem  the  heifiht  of  folly  for  congress  to  pass  an  act  that 
would  increase  the  power  of  manufacturers  to  render  the  price 
structure  rigid  and  unyielding  in  emergencies  of  this  sort?  Re¬ 
tailers  are  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  consumers.  They  should 
be  left  free  to  take  seedy  steps  through  price  reductions  to 
stimulate  buying  wherever  an  accumulation  of  goods  clogs  the 
channels  of  trade. 

The  passage  of  the  Kelly  bill  at  this  time  or  even  in  normal 
times  wouldconstitute  an  act  of  unintended  by  inevitable  sabo¬ 
tage:  it  would  be  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  intricate 
machanism  of  pr(^uction  and  exchange,  sand  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  or  emery  in  the  bearing  of  the  wheels  of  progress. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  what  congressman  who  con¬ 
sults  the  desires  of  the  great  body  of  his  constituents,  the 
consumers,  will  dare  to  advocate  or  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  Kelly  resale  price  bill? 
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dreds  if  not  thousands  of  From  the  (Fla.)  Nctvs,  Jan.  7,  1931, 

lecessties  in  family  budgets  .i  r 

or  have  not  moved  at  all.  Futile  Interierence 


The  Kelly  bill,  called  by  its  author  the  “fair  trade  act”  and 
by  its  oponents  the  “price  fixing  bill,”  may  come  to  a  vote  at 
the  present  sessions  in  congress.  Its  advocates  assert  that  it 
will  stop  predatory  price  cutting.  It  seems  more  likely  to  prove, 
if  enacted,  both  futile  and  unwarranted  interference  in  retail 
trade. 

In  its  present  amended  form,  the  bill  would  validate  contracts 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer  providing  that  labeled  goods 
of  the  manufacturer  could  be  sold  only  at  the  price  stipulated 
by  the  manufacturer.  It  would  except  surplus  stocks  of  seasonal 
goods  at  a  time  vaguely  defined  as  “toward  the  end  of  the 
season”:  also  goods  advertised  a.s  damaged  or  deteriorated  and 
stocks  sold  under  court  orders.  It  does  not  apnW  in  intrastate 
commerce  or  in  dealings  of  the  retailer  with  a  jobber  or  whole¬ 
saler. 

The  necessary  exceptions  show  the  futility  of  the  measure 
Most  retailers  buy  from  wholesalers.  Much  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  jobber  and  retailer  is  carried  on  within  a  single  state. 
Private  brands  of  merchandise  are  not  affected.  The  chain 
stores,  against  which  the  bill  is  supposed  to  be  directed,  would 
be  better  able  to  operate  without  dictation  from  manufacturers 
than  their  smaller,  local  competitors. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  held  retail  price¬ 
fixing  by  manufacturers  through  contracts  with  sellers  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  The  bill  now  before 
congress,  if  it  were  to  achieve  the  broad  effect  claimed  by  its 
advocates,  would  be  offensive  to  good  economics  in  that  it 
would  be  destructive  of  the  competitive  principle,  making  mer¬ 
chants  mere  agents  of  the  manufacturers  by  arbitrarily  re¬ 
quiring  price  equality  in  distribution  of  articles  of  daily  con¬ 
sumption. 
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foregoing  tables  indicating  the  small  percentage  of 
reporting  stores  that  met  with  a  sales  increase. 

Here  again  the  preponderant  opinion  is  optimistic 
for  1931,  as  indicated  by  the  following: 

Comments  on  1931: 

“The  first  four  business  days  in  1931  show  in  our  four 
stores  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  same  period  and 
number  of  days  a  year  ago.  For  1931 :  Plan  sales,  buy 
accordingly;  buyers  must  wear  out  more  shoe  leather.” 

And  these  remarks  from  a  fairly  large  store: 

“Prospects  for  1931  appear  brighter  than  1930.  Believe 
retailers  in  general  did  a  fine  job  in  comparison  with  other 
major  industries.  This  was  due  principally  to  starting  the 
period  of  depression  with  low  stocks,  having  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  in  1920.” 

Another  report  worth  mentioning  is  that  given  below: 

“Expect  lower  sales  for  first  three  months  of  1931  over 
1930.  However,  a  continuance  of  the  careful  planning  and 
promotion  used  to  increase  1930  sales,  will  result  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  our  expectations.  Fresher,  cleaner  stocks  will 
arouse  desire  to  buy.  Concentration  of  promotion  at  best 
selling  price  lines  and  best  sellers  .  .  .  with  quick  dis¬ 
posal  of  merchandise  apathetic  to  customers.  Promotion 
must  be  interesting  .  .  .  different,  not  bizarre  and  not 
even  with  too  much  black  type  in  our  ads. 

“1930  was  interesting  ...  if  you  survived.  1931  should 
prove  to  be  just  as  interesting  .  .  .  Testing  the  mettle  of 
men  worthy  to  be  called  merchants.  May  those  who  do  not 
have  the  economic  right  to  exist  receive  their  fate.” 


Departments  Showing  Departments  Showing 

Substantial  Sales  Increases  Substantial  Sales  Decreases 


Gloves 

Junior’s  Apparel 
Toilet  Goc^s 
Corsets 
Underwear 


Art  Needlework 
Neckwear 
Wash  Goods 
Draperies 
Jewelry 


District  No.  4,  Cleveland: 

Indicative  of  the  unemployment  situation  in  the 
automotive,  tire,  and  steel  industries,  the  1930  retail 
dry  goods  sales  volume  in  this  District  dropped  10.4 
per  cent  l)ehind  1929.  Ohio  registered  a  decrease  of 
12.8  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent  the 
preceding  year.  All  of  the  stores  in  the  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  part  of  this  District  reported  a  sales  decrease 
also. 

The  situation  looks  hopeful  according  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores.  Below  we  quote  from  their 
remarks : 


Comments  on  1931; 

“Plans  for  1931  should  be  made  conservatively.  Avoid 
extremes  of  overstocking  or  of  understocking.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  to  initiate  the  use  of  stock  control,  if  it  is 
not  already  in  use.  Proper  balancing  of  stocks  will  effect 
good  selections  at  a  minimum  investment.  The  future  looks 
far  from  being  dull  in  this  District — mills  arc  working 
fairly  well  now,  orders  are  in  for  production  that  will  keep 
mills  busy  all  year.  Investment  in  improved  methods  and 
wise  expansion  would  be  timely.” 

forecast  coupled  with  sound  merchandising  advice 
was  given  by  one  store  in  Ohio,  experiencing  a  com- 
jtaratively  small  decrease.  This  follows: 


“Our  outlook  for  the  year  1931  is  one  of  conservative 
optimism. 

“We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  1931,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  arrival,  will  provide  an  panacea  for  the  ills  of  1930. 
In  retrospect,  we  now  see  clearly  that  the  depression  of 
1930  was  inevitable,  following  a  five-year  inflation  period; 
and  it  is  just  as  inevitable  that  this  period  of  depression 
will  in  due  time  give  way  to  one  of  normalcy.  However, 
this  will  not  be  an  over-night  change;  the  first  half  of 
1931,  at  least  must  still  be  considered  as  belonging  within 
the  period  of  adjustment  and  stabillization.  We  have  every 
confidence  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our  national 
resources  and  industries,  but  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  return  to  normalcy,  as  regards  business  in  general,  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with  that  homely  expression,  “Slow 
but  Sure.”  In  fact,  we  should  welcome  the  very  deliber¬ 
ateness  of  this  upward  trend,  for  by  its  slowness  we  are 
assured  of  its  soundness. 

“With  all  this  in  mind,  and  having  ever  before  us  the 
self-evident  fact  that  the  dollar  today  has  greater  purchas¬ 
ing  power  than  for  several  years  past,  we  are  planning  our 
foundations  for  1931  business  on  a  basis  of  a  reasonable 
net  profit  as  opposed  to  a  distracted  effort  for  volume  at 
any  cost,  on  a  basis  of  merchandise  of  quality  and  timeli¬ 
ness.  offered  at  prices  consistent  therewith;  rather  than 
distress  merchandise  bought  because  of  dazzling  concessions 
which  blind  the  buyer  to  its  disadvantages;  on  a  basis  of 
small  mark-downs,  taken  early,  rather  than  demoralizing 
large  mark-downs,  taken  late ;  on  a  basis  of  continuing  to 
build  up  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  our  customers, 
rather  than  the  curtailing  of  our  service  in  a  panicky 
effort  at  expense  reduction;  in  a  careful  control,  however, 
of  those  expenses  which  result  from  inefficiency  and  dupli¬ 
cation;  in  short,  on  a  basis  of  sane,  wholesome  operation 
as  opposed  to  one  of  sensationalism.  By  carrying  out  this 
program,  we  feel  that  we  can  safely  look  to  the  year 
1931  to  bring  us,  not  only  an  increased  net  profit  over 
that  of  1930,  but  also  an  increased  volume. 

“Having  weathered  the  trying  year  of  19.30 — a  year  of 
self-revealment,  disclosing  the  shakiness  of  that  “prosper¬ 
ity”  upon  which  we,  as  a  nation,  blindly  relied — we  look 
forward  to  1931  as  a  year  of  opportunity,  when  we  may 
firmly  establish  the  foundations  of  the  genuine  prosperity 
coming  to  us  in  1932.” 


Departments  Showing  Departments  Shouing 
Substantial  Sales  Increases  Substantial  Sales  Decreases 


Sportswear 

Radio 

Gloves 

House  Dresses  &  Aprons 
Toilet  Goods 
Blouses 

District  No.  5,  Cleveland: 


Furniture 

Hosiery 

Misses’,  Women’s  Dresses 
Women’s  Coats 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Draperies 


.'\  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  stores  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict  refKirted  increased  sales.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
decline  for  the  District,  1.4  per  cent  was  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  District.  There  was  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  evidently;  judg¬ 
ing  hy  the  number  of  stores  reporting  increases.  The 
stores  in  Baltimore  in  general  had  a  fairly  satisfactory 
sales  volume,  two-thirds  of  them  reporting  increases. 

All  of  the  stores  in  the  District,  that  made  forecasts, 
were  optimistic. 

Comments  on  1931; 


“We  are  planning  our  stocks  on  a  basis  of  high  turn¬ 
over  and  expect  to  do  as  much  business  in  the  first  six 
months  as  last  year,  with  a  slight  increase  for  the  last 
six  months.  We  are  planning  our  expenses  within  the 


February,  1931 
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N  addition  to  furnishing  ma¬ 
chines  exactly  fitted  to  per¬ 
form  easily  and  rapidly  all 
kinds  of  figure  work,  the  Monroe 
Company  renders  a  complete  figur¬ 
ing  service  so  that  every  user  of  a 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  can  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  figuring  production. 

For  this  purpose  the  Company 
maintains  an  Accounting  Service 
Department  for  the  study  of  figur¬ 
ing  methods  of  various  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  development  of  time 
saving  applications. 

This  department  has  recently 
devoted  a  large  part  of  its  time  to 
investigations  in  the  Department 
Store  field.  Its  members  have  had 


the  cooperation  of  store  executives 
and  in  numerous  instances  have  had 
the  privilege  of  analyzing  their  office 
routines.  All  material  gathered  has 
been  carefully  collated  and  studied. 

One  result  of  these  analyses  is 
the  publication  of  a  booklet,  “Con¬ 
trol  and  Accounting  Department 
Statistics,”  for  the  use  of  Monroe 
representatives  and  those  concerned 
with  department  store  figure  work. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
investigate  the  efficient  methods 
that  are  explained  in  detail  in  this 
booklet.  Telephone  the  branch  of 
the  Monroe  Company  listed  in 
your  telephone  directory,  or  clip 
the  coupon. 


You  are  invited  to  visit  the 
M onroe  exhibit  at  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
February  2-6. 
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gross  margin  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  nice  profit  January  31,  1932.” 

The  following  comments  contain  a  good  thought  well 
expressed : 

‘‘We  believe  that  1931  will  be  a  good  year  for  those 
stores  who  have  ‘put  their  house  in  order.’  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  conserative  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1931  and  feel  that  the  latter  half  of  1931  should  show  a 
considerable  upward  swing  for  the  country  at  large.” 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Gloves 
Furs 
Corsets 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Misses’  Coats  &  Suits 
Girls’  Wear 

District  No.  6,  Atlanta'. 

The  stores  in  this  District  reported  a  much  smaller 
decrease  (3.2  per  cent)  than  had  been  anticipated. 
This  is  one  of  the  two  Federal  Reserve  Districts  that 
reported  declines  for  two  successive  years,  although 
the  1929  decline  (0.6  per  cent)  was  insignificant.  In¬ 
creased  sales  were  reported  in  Alabama  and  Florida  by 
a  few  stores. 

Expectations  for  improved  business  by  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  were  expressed  by  all  of  the  stores 
that  had  been  willing  to  make  forecasts. 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Umbrellas 
Women’s  Coats 
Shoes 

Women’s  Dresses 
Draperies 


Comments  on  1931: 

“Conditions  at  present  not  much  changed  locally,  but 
we  look  for  a  gradual  improvement.  Expect  1931  to  be  a 
good  profit  year.” 


Another  store  gives  this  practical  advice : 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  outlook  for  1931  is  not  at 
all  pessimistic.  We  believe  that  the  merchant  who  adjusts 
eveiry  phase  of  his  business  to  the  conditions  as  they  are 
and  then  aggressively  makes  definite  plans  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  more  efficient  service,  forever  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  expense  budgets  must  be  in  line  with  the  volume  of 
business  that  can  be  done,  he  will  be  successful. 

“In  our  opinion  the  way  to  plan  for  1931  business,  is 
first  to  estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  volume  of 
business  that  can  be  expect^,  taking  into  consideration 
local  conditions  and  also  the  betterment  in  the  efficiency  of 
sales  promotion  and  merchandising  methods.  After  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  approximate  amount  of  volume  of  sales  to  be 
expected*  then  every  phase  of  the  expense  of  the  business 
should  be  adjusted  to  this  volume.  Careful  watch  must 
be  kept  on  the  mark-on  profit  and  the  managers  of  the 
different  departments  should  meet  present  day  conditions 
with  modern  merchandising  methods,  utilizing  their  allot¬ 
ments  for  reductions  in  such  a  way  to  be  profitably  in 
keeping  with  this  particular  volume  of  business.  If  this 
procedure  is  followed  in  1931,  and  the  aggressive  plans 
for  sales  promotions  are  definitely  laid  out  far  enough  in 
advance  of  the  events  in  order  that  they  might  be  weighed 
before  the  time  comes  for  the  event  to  take  place,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  twelve  months’  business  for  1931  should 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations.” 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Gloves 
Toilet  Goods 
Radio 

House  Dresses 
Housefurnishings 


Departments  Showing 
Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Dress  Goods 
Jewelry 
Hosiery 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Dresses 
Leather  Goods 


District  No.  7,  Chicago: 

The  percentage  of  decrease  in  salesvolume  for  this 
District  (16.5  per  cent)  was  higher  than  that  in  any 
other.  Michigan’s  figure  was  even  greater,  (18.9  per 
cent),  the  unemployment  conditions  in  and  around  De¬ 
troit  being  the  greatest  factor  contributing  to  this  un¬ 
happy  showing.  Iowa  reported  a  comparatively  small 
decrea.se.  4.5  per  cent,  apparently  indicating  that  the 
depression  had  not  effected  the  agricultural  Districts 
nearly  so  much  as  the  industrial  sections  of  this  Federal 
Reserve  District. 

The  stores  in  this  District  that  reported  increased 
sales  were  found  in  Iowa  and.  strange  to  say,  Michigan, 
in  the  following  proportions;  60  per  cent  in  Iowa — 
40  per  cent  in  Michigan.  These  stores  were  department 
stores ;  no  specialty  store  reported  an  increase. 

Only  64  per  cent  of  the  stores  making  predictions 
for  1931  were  optimistig. 

Comments  on  1931; 

From  a  store  in  Indiana: 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  new  industries 
locating  in  this  District,  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  business  for  the  year  1931. 

“This  District  should  also  be  more  prosperous  in  1931 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  State  and  City  Govermnents  have 
combined  in  a  campaign  to  promote  the  use  of  Indiana 
Products  by  Indiana  Consumers.  There  should  be  more 
Indiana  Coal  used  in  the  State  of  Indiana  this  year  than 
ever  before.  This  applies  to  many  other  Indiana  products 
also. 

“It  is  fair  to  expect  that  this  part  of  Indiana  will  get 
its  share  of  the  nation-wide  construction  which  will  be 
put  under  way  for  the  greater  part  of  1931.  This  will 
mean  more  money  put  into  circulation. 

“We  believe  that  the  wise  merchant  this  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  will  buy  only  in  small  quantities  and 
often.  He  will  do  more  direct-by-mail  advertising  than 
ever  before. 

“It  of  course  follows  that  the  merchant  must  have  per¬ 
fect  control  of  all  expense  divisions  more  so  in  1931  than 
ever  before.” 

This  forecast  from  Iowa  sees  a  favorable  factor  in 
the  near  future: 

“We  are  planning  on  no  increased  sales  for  1931,  but  will 
keep  up  with  last  year.  No  unemployment,  but  farm  prod¬ 
uct  prices  too  low.  Natural  gas  coming  into  Iowa  should 
help  matters.” 

“Opinion  on  Business  for  1931 — February  and  March 
slow— Beginning  April  expect  a  gradual  improvement.  By 
fall  business  pretty  fair  again.” 

A  fairly  large  store  in  Wisconsin  is  expecting  a 
gradual,  yet  definite,  increasing  volume: 

“1931  is  going  to  be  slow  for  the  first  few  months,  but  a 
gradual  rise  and  increase  will  undoubtedly  be  experienced. 
Spring  business  will  be  slow,  summer  business  should  be 
good  and  fall  business  should  nearly  approach  the  fall  of 
1928.” 


A  store  in  Illinois  voices  its  exp::ctations  as  follows: 

“In  our  opinion,  department  store  sales  for  1931  will 
probably  not  equal  those  of  1930.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  will  undoubtedly  show  quite  a  decrease  with  a  gradual 
improvement  the  latter  part  of  1931.” 
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Furniture 
Dress  Goods 
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Men’s  Clothing 
Draperies 


District  No.  8,  St.  Louis: 

Tliis  District  showed  a  loss  of  10.4  per  cent  of  its 
retail  dry  goods  sales  volume  following  a  decrease 
of  0.1  per  cent  the  preceding  year.  Large  stores  and 
small  stores,  large  cities  and  small  cities,  reported 
decreased  sales.  Arkansas  was  effected  more  than  any 
the  other  states  in  this  District.  This  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  in  view  of  the  reported  losses  from  the  drought, 
the  low  prices  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products, 
and  any  other  economic  factors  that  have  had  such  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  the  unfortunate  banking  situation  in 
that  state. 


Comments  on  1931: 

From  a  large  store  in  the  District: 

“Keep  overhead  expenses  down  to  its  lowest  ebb  with¬ 
out  injury  to  business.  The  outlook  for  the  first  six  months 
in  1931  will  be  but  very  little  percent  ahead  of  1930.  We 
are  planning  sales  promotion  work  and  only  buying  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sixty  days  requirements.  Statistics  show  that 
commodity  prices  are  as  low  now  as  they  were  in  1916.” 

A  smaller  store  remarks  as  follows : 

“Indications  are  that  the  low  point  in  consumer  demand 
for  this  city  will  not  be  reached  until  February  15th — as 
we  were  slower  in  beginning  a  recession,  we  shall  be  slower 
in  beginning  an  increase  in  sales.  Local  industrial  condit¬ 
ions  are  better  than  since  July,  1930.  Our  inventories  are 
such  that  we  must  buy  merchandise  immediately  to  care 
for  sales  demand  on  those  things  thought  of  as  staples  and 
our  contact  with  other  retailers  in  this  section  makes  us 
think  that  the  same  condition  prevails  in  other  stores.  We 
think  the  demand  from  the  retailers  will  still  be  cautious. 

“In  our  opinion  many  departments  in  our  store  have  done 
well  this  year,  although  they  have  not  beaten  previous 
year  in  sales  volume.  Draperies,  all  childrens’  wear,  cor¬ 
sets  and  underwear,  cotton  piece  goods>  domestics,  all  have 
held  very  near  1929  volume  despite  much  lower  prices.” 


SEE 

11  the  latest  development  in 


PRICE  MARKING 
EQUIPMENT 

AT  BOOTHS  45  and  46 


COABAR  COMPANY  cordiaUy 
^  invites  you  to  view  the  special 
exhibit  of  price-marking  machines 
and  material  at  its  Booths  No.  45 
and  46,  at  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  New 
York  City. 

SOABAR  has  pioneered  for  many 
years  in  price-marking  develop¬ 
ments.  Its  latest  achievement  is  the 
SOABAR  CLIP  TICKETING  MA- 
CHINE,  which  marks  and  attaches 
a  clip  ticket  to  fabrics  and  other 
hard  to  mark  merchandise  without 
piercing  it.  You’ll  see  it  and  other 
Soabar  machines  in  operation  here. 

SOABAR  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Departments  Showing  Departments  Shoiving 
Substantial  Increases  Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Women’s  &  Misses  Coats 
Sportwears  &  Suits 

Gloves  Womens  Dresses 

Silks  &  Velvets 

District  No.  9,  Minneapolis: 

All  states  in  this  District  reported  sales  decreases. 
Minnesota  with  its  large  agricultural  districts  suffered 
only  to  the  extent  of  4.9  per  cent  while  Montana  re¬ 
ported  a  decrease  of  21.3  per  cent.  This  figure  was 
the  factor  that  overbalanced  the  lower  figure  for  Minne¬ 
sota — so  contributing  to  the  final  high  figure  of  7.3  per 
cent  decrease  for  the  District. 

Tt  should  be  said  in  passing  that,  since  most  of  the 
reports  from  Montana  were  from  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  they  reflected  the  stagnation  in  the  mining 
and  metals  industry  only  too  well  known. 


Makers  of: 

Clip  Ticketing  Machines 
Sewing  Ticketing  Machines 
Pin  Ticketing  Machines 
Power  Marking  Machines 
Pin  Tickets 
String  Tickets 
Gummed  Labels 

Tickets  and  labels  specially  adapted  to 
above  machines.  All  adapted  for  unit 
control. 

SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Bulletin 


Comment  on  1931: 

A  report  from  Montana  makes  these  observations: 

“We  expect  the  first  six  months’  period  of  1931  to  be 
about  equal  in  sales  to  1930  with  steady  improvement  for 
the  last  six  months’  period  of  1931. 

“In  planning  operations  for  1931,  we  propose  to  clean  up 
stock  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  consistent  with  hav¬ 
ing  the  goods  the  public  want,  eliminating  all  old  line 
goods  and  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  and  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days’  supply.’’ 

Departments  Showing  Departments  Shoiving 

Substantial  Sales  Increases  Substantial  Sales  Decreases 

Hosiery 

(No  departments  showed  Men's  Ftirnishinf^s 

any  general  increases.)  Silks 

Knit  Underwear 


District  No.  10,  Kansas  City: 

In  this  District  we  find  an  increase  reported  for 
Oklahoma,  and  several  stores  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
For  the  preceding  year  these  states  reported  general 
increases ;  that  for  Oklahoma  being  7.8  per  cent  higher 
than  that  for  any  other  state  e.xcepting  California. 

The  stores  were  generally  optimistic  in  their  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  present  year. 

Comment  on  1931; 

“1931  outlook  very  promising,  expect  an  increase  in  busi. 
ness  of  5  per  cent  over  1930.  There  is  danger  in  having 
inventories  too  low.  Expenses  must  bewatched  closer.  When 
the  fear  element  is  eliminated  ,the  public  will  start  buying 
on  a  normal  scale.” 


Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Departments  Showing 
Gloves 
Sportswear 
Toilet  Goods 
China,  Glassware 

District  No.  11,  Dallas: 


Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Departments  Showing 
Silks  &  Dress  Goods 
Art  Needlework 
Hosiery 
Rugs 


eighteen  months.  Should  there  be  an  upward  trend  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  this*  trend  is  apt  to  be  tiflfset  by  lowered 
unit  value.  Our  plans,  therefore,  for  1931  have  been  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  profits  cannot  be  looked  for 
through  increased  volume,  but  rather  through  the  rigid 
control  of  expense  and  buying.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to 
lower  the  cost  of  operations  several  points  and  to  increase 
profits  through  less  mark-downs.” 

“The  outlook  for  1931  is  for  decreased  volume  in  the 
spring  months  with  a  possible  breaking  even  in  the  fall, 
depending  on  crop  outlook  and  prices  for  this  crop.  We 
are  readjusting  our  entire  expense  budget  and  tuning  up 
our  selling  plans  and  believe  that  our  profits  this  coming 
year  will  be  much  better  than  in  1930.” 


Departments  Shoiving 
Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Gloves 

Knit  Underwear 
Furs 

Sportswear 


Departments  Shoiving 
Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
,\rt  Needlework 
Handkerchiefs 
Women’s  Dresses 
Neckwear 


District  No.  12,  San  Francisco: 


In  this  District  Oregon  continued  the  increase  it 
showed  for  1929,  over  1928,  by  a  further  increase. 
The  District  as  a  whole  lost  more  than  its  gains  in 
1929,  so  that  the  sales  volume  was  practically  equal 
to  its  1927  figure. 

The  stores  had  interesting  observations  to  make  on 
the  prospects  for  the  present  year  as  follows : 

Comments  on  1931: 


From  Washington: 

“Our  opinion  of  the  outlook  for  1931  is  that  business 
will  be  as  good  as  in  1930,  but  we  do  not  expect  any  in¬ 
crease  over  1930. 

“Our  store  showed  an  increase  in  business  in  December 

1930  over  1929,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  business  in 

1931  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  in  1930. 

“Our  plans  are  to  do  less  buying  until  such  time  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant  an  increase  in  stocks. 

“With  better  planned  promotions  and  advertising,  we 
expect  a  slight  increase  over  previous  year.” 


The  decrease  for  the  District.  7.7  per  cent,  is  in  deep 
contrast  to  the  increase  reported  for  1929.  4.9  per  cent, 
second  only  to  the  increase  reported  for  that  year  by 
the  12th  District. 

The  year  1931  shows  promise  of  more  profitable 
business  to  most  of  the  stores  that  chose  to  make  any 
forecast. 

Comments  on  1931: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  volume  will  remain  practically 
stationery  for  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months— or  maybe 


From  California  comes  the  following: 

“The  condition  as  shown  on  our  report  was  caused  by 
a  considerable  decrease  in  sales  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1930.  The  buying  tendency  in  this  particular  District 
seems  to  be  for  cheaper  merchandise  and  we  are  making 
our  plans  for  1931  with  this  in  mind.  In  general,  however, 
we  are  anticipating  a  decrease  in  sales  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  of  approximately  12  per  cent  as  compared 
to  sales  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  last  half  of  1931  will  show  any  decrease 
in  sales  as  compared  to  the  last  half  of  1930. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  inventories  among  the  higher 


Now  Available  to  all  members  of  the  N  R,  D.  G,  A, 

1929  Merchandise  and  Operating 
Statistics — ^by  Departments 

80  DEPARTMENTS— 28  CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  EXPENSE  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA 

$1.00  per  copy — for  any  store-volume  classification. 

$2.00 — Complete  set  of  figures  for  the  5  store-volume  classifications. 
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February,  1931 

class  stores  on  the  coast  are  higher  than  normal  which 
will  necessitate  marked  reductions  in  selling  price  to  make 
way  for  the  new  merchandise.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  net  profit  for  1931  will  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced  due  to  necessary  markdowns.  Stores  now  conduct¬ 
ing  semi-annual  sales  are  securing  good  results  where 
sufficient  reductions  in  sales  price  have  been  taken.” 


Departments  Shmving 
Subs  iiiiiial  Sales  Increases 

(jloves 

Sportswear 

Corsets 

Electrical  Household 
Appliances 
Furs 
Radio 


Departments  Shenving 
Substantial  Sales  Decreases 

Floor  Coverings 
Hosiery 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Art  Needle  Work 
Furniture 
Boys’  Wear 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  following  depart¬ 
ments  were  most  frequently  indicated  as  having  shown 
increases  or  decreases  in  sales  volume: 


Substantial  Sales  Increases 
Departments  Showing 

Gloves 

Sportswear 

Corsets 

Toilet  Goods 

Furs 

Radio 


Substantial  Sales  Decreases 
Departments  Shoitnng 

Silks.  Dress  Goods 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Coats  &  Dresses 
Women’s  Dresses 
Draperies 
Floor  Coverings 


How  to  Use  This  Report 

This  report  should  he  of  more  than  historical  value. 
Properly  reviewed  and  studied,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  departmental  promotions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  "lagging”  departments. 

For  instance,  a  store  in  the  12th  District  might  find 
that  the  glove  department  did  not  show  an  increase  in 
the  face  of  the  general  report  that  this  department 
showed  a  substantial  gain  in  sale  volume  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  Barring  particular  local  conditions  which  might 
have  affected  the  sale  of  gloves,  it  would  api)ear  that 
this  department  was  not  getting  the  proper  promotional 
attention,  that  its  stock  was  not  in  accordance  with 
demand,  or  that  its  location  was  not  as  good  relatively, 
as  it  should  have  been.  There  might  be  other  reasons 
that  were  keeping  this  department  from  following  the 
sales-trend  in  that  District.  This  report  then  would  lie 
used  as  the  basis  for  such  a  research  study  as  the  case 
would  warrant. 

Similarly,  the  report  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
sales  volume  of,  say,  the  floor  covering  department. 
If  the  store  found  that  its  linoleum  and  carpet  section 
had  gone  behind  in  volume  in  accord  with  the  general 
experience,  it  might  be  wise  for  the  store  to  decrease 
the  stocks,  the  space,  and  the  promotional  effort  of  the 
department,  and  expand  the  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  principle  of  “playing  the  winners”. 

-Again,  a  store  might  adopt  as  a  foundation  for  its 
sales  promotion  plans,  a  policy  of  spending  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  promotional  budget,  on  the  six  de¬ 
partments  listed  above  under  “ineneases”  than  the 
sales  for  last  year  in  that  particular  store  might  war¬ 
rant. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  the  report  being  of  value  in 
planning  future  operations  that  it  is  submitted,  not 
merelv  for  the  historical  information  it  contains. 
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A  corner  of  the  shoe  department  in  the  Field-Schlick,  Inc. 
store.  Designed  and  manufactured  by  Van  Duyne-Moran. 


Smart  Store  Interiors  That 
Pull  Profits  Your  Way  .  . . 


D 


D  you  have  a  problem  in  store  arrange¬ 
ment  or  design  that  is  particularly 
puzzling? 


Or  if  you  have  solved  your  problem  in 
this  respect  are  you  looking  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  whom  you  are  sure  can  interpret 
your  ideas  correctly  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  grads  equipment  ? 

If  you  have  either  of  these  problems,  talk 
th.m  ov.T  with  the  \’an  Duyne-Moran  man 
c  t  the  coming  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association  convention  or  drop  us  a  line. 

.\n  investigation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  organization  may  show  where  we  can 
bs  of  real  help  to  you. 

See  us  at  the 
NRDGA  Convention 

Van  Duyne-Moran  Fixtures  Co. 

St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Merchandising  Counsel 
Designers  Manufacturers 

High  Grade  Store  Equipment 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


The  Bulletin  I  Febr 


Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 


Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  20th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  2  to  6,  1931 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  4  to  10 
Reulroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 
Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regul^ 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  20th  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
February  2  to  6,  1931,  and  members  of  their 
families. 


You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  ♦he  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  membei  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division.  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division.  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers  Division  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 


.3 — In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 

store. 


Hotv  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 


Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  cer- 
tificates  regardl^s  of  whether  they  intend  using 
them  as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the 
Convention. 


Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  10. 


There  are  definite^  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  3,  4  and  5,  in  New 
York  indicated  as  “going,”  as  long  as  they  are 
validated  by  the  special  agent  on  February  3.  4 
and  5  at  Convention  headquarters.  Validation  may 
be  used  any  time  after  certificate  has  been 
stamped  up  to  and  including  February  10. 


Trunk  Line  Association 


Leave  Home — January  29  t®  February  4 


Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh).  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova.  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 


1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  docs  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  ivill  not  be  allotv- 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re¬ 
ceipt  when  purchasing  your  going”  ticket  for 
New  York. 


Netv  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  Nezv  England 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — Januarv  29  to  February  4 


Territory — All  Southeast 


3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  4  and  S,  1931. 

4 —  .\fter  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 


Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — Januarv  22  to  February  2 


Territory — January  22-27 — including  .from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines. 


January  23-28 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 
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Febniary.  1931 


Southm  cirrn  Passenger  Association 
Railro  ids 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  2 

Territory — January  28 — February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  29 — February  4,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas.  Louisiana.  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez.  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  2 

Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — See  Dates 

Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani¬ 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin — 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4. 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico. 


Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 

Arizona,  British  Columbia.  Idaho,  Montana.  Utah, 
Oregon  (except  via  California),  Nevada,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 
California. 

Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 
Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  31. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh.  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago.  St  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


PRINTING  CHARACTERS 
INSTANTLY  CHANGED 


NEW 


changes 


Thue- 


American 


12  AK  llMl 

ber-'iue* 

1  BK  ssa* 


Used  by  Representative  Stores 
Throughout  the  United  States 


SET 

PRICE  MARKING 
MACHINES 

ECONOMIC.ALLY  and  SPEEDILY  prints  neat  legible 
price  marking  information  even  where  each  ticket  bears 
rlifferent  number  or  letter  combinations. 
PARTICULARLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  for  marking 
small  lots  as  Ready  to  Wear,  Infants  Wear,  Furniture, 
etc. — Also  re-ticketing  goods  returned,  and  price  changes. 
PORTABLE — Weighs  less  than  2  pounds  and  may  be 
nioverl  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  store  for 
emergency  marking. 

WILL  PRINT  on  almost  any  size  ticket  or  label. 
CONSTRUCTION  —  Steel  throughout — the  printing 
characters  engraved  on  steel  wheels,  assuring  sharp 
clear  impressions. 

MADE  SPECIAL  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

220-230  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London,  Paris 


BROOKLYN 


9AS-12345 


9AS-12345 


125.65 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Retailers — Merchandise  Manager.- 


\Vm.  Filenes  Sons  Company 


MUiinsInn  Summer  FranUn  Streets 

Boston 


JSmjlRT  Cl,  1931 


R.  BIUUII  NORIIll.  UOEB.  mtU  CO.  UK, 


134  «BT  36m  SIRKT 


TEST  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE 
ON  NORMAL 
UP-TO-DATE 
MODEL  FORMS 
WHICH  BEAR  SIZE 
POSTURE  AND 
GRACE. 


SITU)  SnUlSL  TISRS'  IZTBIIINCI  HI  UBIHS  HB  BSUIW  NOWSL 


MOKL  rCM,  IN  COMBCTJON  tHTH  TRS  SUMmsIIOII  OT  041001118  IN  COR 


RRCnVlNC  tOVARIMOIT,  OR  SRI  lUSSB)  TO  IRfOBM  TOO  31  OOHSim  TWR 


UOIBL  rows  MOST  SSTISrsCTCBT. 


IN  smiTlOII  TO  SSBORHIO  COmKT  BIZOB  OT  OSIKIim,  TOO)  MOSL 


lOnB  RSTE  DISBUD  UB,  BITR  T»  COORRSTIOM  01  HSMUTSCTtUBB,  TO  IMPROTl 
TBB  rnTIND  WSUTIES  01  OW  OiRIONrS.  MB)  BBOBBB  IRDICSTI  THE  tCH 
Pftfit  H48  RBUrriD  1>  S  SDBBTSliriil  niCBUfil  IN  TS  NOBUI  CT  SUSRSTIOH 


RiWiRE),  sn  n  BB-inn  it  hss  siso  rbduid  in  oicRissiNa  HsMOom 


SMD  IB  LBSSamn  CUSKMIRB'  crboits. 


RETURN  AI 
GARMENTS 
THAT  DO  M 
FIT  PROPER! 
IF  YOU  WAINtI 
SATISFY  YOii 
CUSTOMERS 


n  jmeust  Tw  coopaisnaii  too  hstb  sibsts  htwiibi  or. 


■ITH  KUO  RSUROe,  ■!  SIB 


TDOBB  TIHI  rm.i 


«.  nuMBta  aoM  ccMurr 


mCH.NCISl  MSKSOn 


They  Tell  the  Story  of  Ho 
Fitting  Prohlems  a 


Filene’s,  Conrads’,  scores  of  other  stores,  have  found  the  right  way  to  solve  their  fitting  problems. 
They  have  installed  complete  ranges  of  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Up-To-Date  Model  Forms  and 
Sizes,  on  which  they  test  all  garments  as  received.  Unless  every  garment  fits  these  forms,  it  is 
returned  to  the  manufacturer  without  ever  having  been  placed  in  stock. 

The  fact  that  only  perfect-fitting  garments  ever  reach  the  selling  floors  means  a  clientele  of  only 
satisfied  customers. 

Only  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  will  serv'e  your  purpose.  They  are  the  only  forms 
moulded  on  the  human  body.  They  are  the  only  forms  that  actually  reproduce  the  correct  posture 
of  the  body  of  to-day. 

The  fact  that  many  manufacturers — (in  order  to  save  a  few  cents  on  the  cost  of  their  model  forms) 


W e  do  not  job.  All  our  Model  Forms  are 
manufactured  on  our  premises  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman. 


J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORM 

Manufacturers  of  High^ 

134-40  WEST  26th  STREET 


fflL  'Mnf 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


February,  1931 
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tuyers — Read  These  Two  Letters 


(Cni^^oamss 


keep  mis- 

PRESENTATTON 

model  forms 

)IT  OF  YOUR 
^MINING  DEPT. 
UEY  BEAR  NO 
E,  NO  POSTURE 
AND  ARE  A 
MENACE  TO 
)UR  BUSINESS. 


J.  R.  BAUUAN  UODEL  FOW, 

226  WEST  28th  ST.,  JMUASY  2.  19Si 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  MR.  HAUUAN: 

•#E  WANT  TO  TAKE  THIS  OCCASION  TO  COUUEM) 
YOU  UPON  CREATING  THE  BEST  NORMAL  MODEL  FORMS  TO  DATE, 

ONE  WHICH  HARMONIZES  PERFECTLY  WITH  THE  HUMAN  BODY  OF 
TODAY. 

FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  WE  HAVE  USED  YOUR 
UOML  FORMS  EXCLUSIVELY.  WHILE  OUR  PRODUCTION  MEN  HAVE, 
FROM  TIME  TO  TIME,  SUGGESTED  USING  SOME  CHEAPER  FORM  ON 
THE  GROUNDS  THAT  WE  COULD  SAVE  MONEY,  WE  FOUND  THAT  SUCH 
A  CHANGE  HAD  A  SERIOUS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF 
OUR  MERCHANDISE.  WE  HAVE  FOUND  ALL  OTHER  FORMS  FAR  IN¬ 
FERIOR  TO  YOURS,  MANY  BEING  IMPROPERLY  SIZED  AND  OFTEN 
NOT  EVEN  HAVING  BOTH  SIDES  ALIKE. 

IN  OUR  OPINION,  EVEN  THE  CHEAPEST  GARMENT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  FIT  THE  BEST  MODEL  FORM  AS  IT  IS  A 
GUIDE  TO  ANY  BUSINESS.  THE  CORRECT  FIT  AND  SIZE  OF  ANY 
GARMENT  DEPEND  ON  THE  USE  OF  A  PERFECT  MODEL  FOPM.  THIS 
WE  HAVE  FOUND  TO  BE  THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORM. 

BY  USING  THEM  WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  RETURNS  FROM  WRONG 
SIZES  AND  MISFITS. 

OUR  DESIGNING  ROOMS  AS  WELL  AS  OUR  FACTORY 
ARE  NOW  COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  WITH  J.  R.  BAUMAN  UP-TO-DATE 
NORMAL  MODEL  FORMS  IN  ALL  SIZES. 

VERY  TRU^ YOURS, 


A  HUMAN  BODY 
OF  1910  MEASURES 
THE  SAME  AS  OF 
1931— POSTURE 
OF  TODAY  IS 
THE  IMPORTANT 
THING! 


ou.  Also,  Can  !$olve  Your 
t  Alteration  Costs 

use  inferior  makes,  is  responsible  for  many  of  your  fitting  problems.  A  form  may  have  the  so- 
called  “standard  measurements”  but  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  has  the  correct  pos¬ 
ture  of  to-day  as  well  as  measurements  of  to-day. 

Manufacturers  who  have  their  own  factories  on  their  own  premises  and  cut  and  make  their  "own 
garments  usually  turn  out  a  well  fitting  garment  which  is  the  means  of  reducing  alteration  costs. 
This  does  not  apply  to  measurements  but  the  posture  of  the  body  of  to-day  which  is  very  important 
in  the  fitting  of  a  garment. 

Remember :  This  system  of  solving  fitting  problems  is  a  proven  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
It  is  not  based  on  mere  theory.  It  is  based  on  real  facts.  It  has  solved  this  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  for  many  of  .America’s  most  prominent  stores.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman  will  be  glad  to  give  you  his  personal  assistance. 


DEL  FORM,  Ine. 

^o-Date  Model  Forms  Telephone:  CH  elsea  3-7521 

NEW  YORK 


I,  J.  R.  Bauman,  do  not  employ  any 
designers,  cutters,  fitters,  sculptors 
or  artists. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Continued  from  page  98 


manner,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  check  them 
up  or  expand  them.  Mailing  lists  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  revised.  Poor  lists  and  old  lists  cost  money 
in  two  ways — one  by  missing  good  prospects  and 
thereby  losing  sales,  and  the  other  by  money 
spent  on  useless  names. 

7 — To  encourage  the  use  of  direct  advertising  as  an 
educational  factor  within  their  organizations  with 
sales  forces  and  dealers.  Many  concerns  have 
raised  their  standard  of  efficiency  through  the 
use  of  letters,  house  organs,  bulletins,  mailing 
cards,  folders,  and  to  champion  Direct  Mail  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  right  way. 

General  publicity  and  Direct  Mail  advertising 
are  two  servants  of  business,  and  each  has  its  place 
and  its  work  to  do. 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
October  16-17,  1924,  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  adopted  the  following  Standards 
of  Practice : 

The  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
aims  to  be  a  constructive  force  in  advertising.  Among 
its  purposes  is  that  of  helping  the  agency  business  to 
enjoy  a  fair  profit  and  command  greater  prestige  and 
confidence,  by  the  elimination  of  such  trade  customs 
and  evils  as  are  contrary  to  good  business  and  sound 
ethics.  To  this  end  the  association  has  adopted  the 
following  Standards  of  Practice 'as  being  in  the  best 
interest  of  public,  advertisers,  media  owners  and 
agencies.  These  Standards  are  not  so  much  rules  to 
be  enforced  by  penalty  as  they  are  a  guide  to  agency 
conduct  along  lines  which  experience  has  found  to  be 
most  constructive  in  the  long  run. 

Unfair  and  unsportsmanlike  methods  in  competition 
invariably  lead  to  financial  waste  and  loss  of  prestige 
that  hurts  both  the  aggressor  and  aggrieved  and 
weakens  confidence  in  advertising  agencies.  The  associ¬ 
ation  earnestly  recommends  that  members  strictly  ad¬ 
here  to  these  Standards.  They  are  feasible  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  every  respect  and  do  not  involve  any  restrictions 
which  advertising  agencies  should  not  voluntarily  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves. 

Compensation 

1 —  The  advertising  agency  should  retain  the  full 
amount  of  compensation  or  commission  granted 
by  publishers  without  direct  or  indirect  rebat¬ 
ing,  or  the  supplying  of  materials  for  adver¬ 
tising,  on  an-  basis  that  can  be  associated  as 
direct,  or  secret  rebating. 

2 —  It  shall  be  considered  as  “rebating”  to  place 
men  in  the  the  service  of  the  advertiser  at  the 
agency’s  expense,  or  to  assume  all  or  part  of 
the  salary  of  any  employee  of  the  advertiser, 
or  to  pay  any  fee  or  compensation  to  any  one 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  or  to  any  third  party  not  so  connected, 
for  obtaining  or  holding  an  account. 


f- 

3 — The  advertising  agency  should  not  take  from 
any  third  party  a  profit,  discount  or  commission 
other  than  the  regular  agency  commission 
allowed  by  publishers,  unless  known  to  the  { 
client  and  agreed  to  bv  him.  ! 

I 

Competition  \ 

1 —  The  advertising  agency  should  compete  with 
fairness  and  honesty,  secure  patronage  on  merit 
and  not  by  derogatoiy  reference  to  a  com- 
p)etitor  or  competitors  in  general  or  by  the 
circulation  or  encouragement  of  harmful  rumors 
regarding  competitors. 

2 —  It  should  never  submit  sp>eculative  copy,  art 
work,  detailed  plans  or  market  surveys  in  com- 
p)etitive  solicitation. 

3 —  It  should  never  offer  extension  of  credit  or 
banking  service  as  an  inducement  in  solicitation. 

Professional  Practice 

1 —  The  advertising  agency  should  refrain  from 
preparing  or  handling  any  advertising  of  an 
untruthful,  indecent  or  objectionable  character, 

2 —  It  should  not  engage  in  the  practice  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  for  advertisers  that  indiscriminate 
type  of  free  publicity  which  has  no  legitimate 
news,  educational  or  editorial  value. 

3 —  It  should  observe  a  spirit  of  justice,  integrity 
and  honor  in  all  relations  with  advertisers, 
publishers  and  allied  industries. 


International  Advertising  Association 

This  Code  of  Business  Ethics  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association  was  formulated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Practice  of  the  Advertising 
Commission,  Col.  H.  H.  Burdick,  Chairman,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  May 
14,  1929.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Advertising  Association  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  25th  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  May  16,  1929. 

Recognizing  that  implicit  confidence  between  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors  and  consumers  is  the  bulwark  of 
modern  business  and  that  good  will  is  indispensable 
to  the  permanency  and  continuity  of  service.  Adver¬ 
tising,  whose  function  is  essentially  creative  and  con¬ 
structive,  has  an  obligation  and  respx)nsibility  to  so 
conduct  itself  in  its  own  and  in  the  public  interest  as 
to  make  it  easier  to  do  right  and  hard  to  do  wrong, 
to  place  business  on  a  higher  plane,  to  make  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happy  nation  and  a  better  place  to  live. 

In  order  that  Advertising  may  continue  to  properly 
Perform  its  function  and  render  increasing  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  highest  order,  we,  the  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Association  subscribe  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration  of  principles  as  a  practical  guide  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Advertising  business  as  a  whole, 
for  the  various  Departments  and  for  each  individual 
enterprise,  and  indi\'idually  pledge  ourselves  to  co¬ 
operate  in  their  maintenance.' 
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Principles  of  Business  Conduct 

1.  To  onduct  our  business  on  the  principle  of  truth, 
honestv  .md  integrity  in  ever>-  transaction. 

Practices  Complementary  to  Principle  No.  1 

(a)  Consider  first  the  interest  of  the  public,  in 
particular  those  we  serve. 

(b)  Support,  unequivocally,  the  princifde  of 
“Truth  in  Advertising.” 

(c)  Avoid  all  manner  of  exaggeration,  misrep¬ 
resentation  and  falsification,  confining  all  state¬ 
ments  to  verified  facts. 

(d)  Refuse  all  false,  malicious,  indecent  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising. 

(e)  Discourage  and  refrain  from  all  deceptive 
or  coercive  methods. 

(f)  Respect  the  spirit  and  letter  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  and  neither  expressly  nor  impliedly  promise 
performance  which  cannot  reasonably  be  filled. 

2.  To  encourage  and  maintain  fair  and  friendly  com¬ 
petition.  with  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 
in  our  own  and  other  business. 

Practices  Complementary  to  Principle  No.  2 

(a)  Refrain  from  derogatory  or  disparaging 
statement  that  tend  to  injure  or  discredit  legiti¬ 
mate  competitors  or  other  business  or  industry', 
relying  for  success  on  the  merits  of  our  own  pro¬ 
ducts  or  service. 

(b)  Avoid  unfair  discrimination,  seeking  a  just 
compensation  with  a  fair  profit  for  service  rend¬ 
ered. 

(c)  Seek  amicable  settlement  of  all  controver¬ 
sies.  based  on  facts  not  theories ;  avoid  litigation 
of  controversial  questions  and  resort  to  impartial 
arbitration  if  mutual  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
and  a  properly  organized  civil  body  is  available 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  To  seek  lasting  success  and  efficient  service  to  our 
customers  and  the  public  by  thorough  and  unceasing 
study  of  our  business  and  the  business  of  our  clients. 

Practices  Complementary  to  Principle  No.  2 

(a)  Join  in  mutual  research  as  to  the  facts  and 
forces  affecting  the  business  of  advertising  as  a 
whole. 

(b)  Supply  full  and  impartial  information,  sub¬ 
ject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification. 

(c)  Strive  for  improvement  in  product  and 
service  through  efficient  methods  of  merchandising 
and  marketing. 

4.  To  disseminate  the  truth  about  advertising  so  that 
there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  its  function 
and  r.:i  increasing  acceptance  of  its  value. 

Practices  Complcn'''ntary  to  Principle  No.  4 

(a)  Co-operate  with  all  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  every  movement  looking  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  ad\  ertising  and  the  advertising  business 
as  a  whole. 

(b)  Formulate  and  initiate  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  advertising  practice  and  the  general  use 
of  advertising  in  business. 

(c)  Supplement  the  efforts  of  other  agencies 
and  educational  institutions  in  teaching  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  effective  use  of  advertising. 


1931 

A  New  Year 

In  a  New  Age 

Of  Retail  Method 

And  Managing  Policy 

In  Department  Store  History 


The  Biggest  Problem 
Bigger  Sales  Volume 
At  No  Added  Expense 
No  Loss  of  Mark-Up 
With  Less  Mark-Downs 


In  Ready-to-Wear  and  Millinery 

we  have  solved  this  problem,  for  the  moderate¬ 
sized  store,  “away  from  the  market”,  by  our  new 
service  of 

CONTINUOUS  BUYING  AND 
MERCHANDISING 
UNDER  CENTRALIZED 
UNIT  STOCK  CONTROL 

(Carl  Fast  System,  under  his 
c.vpcrt  direction) 

Dur  dej^artments  are  operated  under  store  owner¬ 
ship.  avoiding  the  lost  prestige  and  personality 
resulting  from  renting  them  to  outsiders. 

The  store  need  not  learn  nor  operate  any  “system” 
whatever,  (tec  keep  the  records  in  New  York,) 
nor  make  the  usual  costly  “trip  to  the  market”. 

You  need  not  sever  your  present  New  York  office 
connections.  We  merchandise  these  departments 
sejjarately,  on  a  fee  basis  governed  by  the  sales- 
volume  we  produce  and  the  gross  profit  we  earn 
for  you. 

Investigate  NOW.  Come  and  see  the  service 
demonstrated,  and  be  sure  to  send  for  our 

Free  Initial  Survey  Offer 


BEN  F.  LEVIS 

Salaried  Resident  Buyers  and 
Merchandisers 

115  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Phone :  PE  nnsylvania  6-4800 
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This  results  in  putting  the  new  executive  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  be  “inducted,”  trained,  or  anything  else 
that  will  consume  his  time  or  absorb  his  energies. 

And  again,  an  experienced  new  executive  is  not  likely 
to  take  kindly  to  induction  efforts  beyond  introductions, 
for  if  the  induction  savors  too  much  of  training,  his 
prestige  is  likely  to  suffer  if  he  is  found  being  taught 
anything;  and  what  is  more,  why  should  he  jeopardize 
his  reputation  by  showing  ignorance  of  things  which 
Management  assumed  he  knew  when  they  hired  him. 

This  is  a  dark  picture,  and  certainly  is  not  typiral 
of  a  small  but  ever  growing  number  of  stores  with 
progressive  personnel  policies.  But  I  emphasize  them 
to  make  my  point  that  the  inadequacies  of  executive 
induction  are  very  deep  seated ;  and  that  while  time  and 
effort  can  and  should  be  spent  in  making  the  trans¬ 
ition  into  a  new  executive  job  easier,  more  intelligent 
and  more  effective,  the  center  of  the  attack  should  be 
upon  the  disease  instead  of  upon  the  symptoms. 

Executive  Induction  Should  Be  a  Gradual  Process 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  progressive  retail 
establishments  are  finding  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  adequate  executive  staffs  in  the  old  adage:  “Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
mature,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  I  overheard  the 
Personnel  Director  of  a  well-known  store  that  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  training  its  own  executives,  say 
to  another  Personnel  Director  who  was  lamenting  ex- 
cutive  turnover  in  his  store:  “If  you  had  known  your 
executives  as  boys  and  girls,  you  wouldn’t  have  made 
so  many  bad  executive  selections.”  I  have  carefully 
checked  the  fifty  induction  difficulties  reported  in  Miss 
Kneeland’s  study  and  am  persuaded  that  fully  80  per 
cent  of  them  are  due  to  maladjustments  incident  to 
hiring  executives  from  the  outside,  and  that  barely  20 
per  cent  would  apply  to  properly  trained  appointees 
from  within. 

Executive  induction  should  be  a  gradual  process  of 
orientation  and  initiation  into  executive  problems,  with 


gradual  assumption  of  responsibility,  and  even  of  prac-^ 
tice  in  them,  for  months  and  possibly  years.  Theo ; 
when  executives  must  be  found,  they  are  right  atl 
hand,  already  80  per  cent  oriented,  adapted  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  some  measure  in  the  responsibilities  of  the* 
new  job,  and  the  induction  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
mechanics  of  announcement,  the  i^ysical  act  of  trans 
fer,  and  the  temporary  provision  of  guidance.  The: 
new  executives  of  1935  and  1940,  and  possibly  1945  ? 
should  be  in  our  stores  today. 

Teaching  of  Experienced  Executives  most 
Effective 

Nor  does  this  mean  the  operation  of  elaborate  and, 
extensive  Training  Departments  to  bring  this  about. 
Every  executive  can  become  the  teacher  of  his  special 
knowledge,  with  the  guidance  of  a  competent  Trainii^ 
Director.  As  I  am  one  who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  J 
life  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  record  that  personal  interviews  with 
scores  of  young  people  in  stores  training  for  executive 
positions,  reveal  that  they  prefer  the  sometimes  feeble 
instruction  of  a  competent  executive  to  the  best  teach¬ 
ing  effort  of  a  qualified  teacher  who  (I  quote)  “got  hb 
information  second  handed,  and  don’t  know  where  the 
bugs  are.” 

At  the  present  rate  of  executive  turnover,  I  have 
little  fear  of  ingreeding  in  99)4  per  cent  of  the  stores 
of  the  country  through  operation  of  this  policy.  Nor 
am  I  alarmed  over  the  high  rate  of  loss  of  executive 
trainees  to  one’s  competitors.  Socially  minded  employ¬ 
ers  take  this  as  a  compliment  to  their  training  ability, 
and  find  their  reward  in  the  fine  spirit  of  competition 
and  the  raising  of  merchandising  standards  that  ulti¬ 
mately  result.  And  one  does  not  find  their  financial 
reward  any  the  less. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  in  improving  the  induction 
of  the  new  executive,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  the  underlying  factors  that 
will  make  induction  merely  an  incident  rather  than  the 
important  problem  that  it  is  at  present. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  MANAGER 


Alert,  progressive,  young  executive,  under  40,  with  twelve 
years  experience  major  department  stores  doing  from  two  to 
thirty  million  volume.  Training  covers  modern  advertising, 
merchandising  service  problems,  building  maintenace.  Unusual 
references  and  detailed  information  gladly  furnished.  A-5-31. 

GENERAL  OR  SERVICE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Position  desired  by  thoroughly  qualified  department  store 
executive  as  general  superintendent,  service  superintendent, 
or  director  of  purchasing.  First  class  references  and  detailed 
information  concerning  experience  will  be  sent  to  inte.’ested 
stores.  A-6-31. 

RESEARCH  OR  STYLIST 

Young  woman  of  executive  ability  and  tact  with  excellent 
experience  in  the  fashion  field  and  in  advertising  and  distribu¬ 
tion  research  and  in  publicity  is  available  for  position.  A-7-31. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  OR  ASSISTANT 
STORE  MANAGER 

Prince  School  graduate,  experienced  in  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  fashion  promotion,  etc. — capable  of  taking  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  or  of  being  assistant  store  superintendent,  available  for 
position.  A-8-31. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
.Ln  advertising  manager  and  sales  promotion  executive  of 
varied  and  successful  experience  wishes  to  connect  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store  where  loyalty,  earnest  and  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  reliability  will  be  appreciated.  Salary  moderate  if 
real  opportimity  exists.  A-9-31. 

EXECUTIVE 

Sales  Promotion — Store  Service  systems — Store  Equipment 
Buyer — Chain  Store  Organization — Direct  Mail  Campaign- 
House  Organ  —  Sales  Correspondence  —  Research  —  Layout  — 
Contract  -Lwards — Complaints — Service  Research  and  Admin- 
stration.  Folder  of  sample  work  and  schedule  available.  A- 
10-31. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Pos  tion  as  adve’-tisin-?  manager  or  assistant  manager  desired 
by  young  man  with  experience  in  first  class  stores.  Practical 
merchandise  training.  Thorough  understanding  of  advertising 
mechanism :  type,  engraving,  layout.  Effective  copywriter. 


A-11-31. 


